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PREFACE 


This book is written for youth about youth. 

Tlirough an attic window in his workroom in 
Geneva, the author can hear every day the hubbub 
of students from many nations belonging to the 
university, and can look out on older boys of the 
lycSe across the road. To the same room there come 
also to iiim as Literature Secretary in the World’s 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s the voices of youth of the 
races and nations of every part of the earth. 

For two years now the author has shared in a 
world-wide enquiry into the mind of youth, in 
preparation for the World Conference of Y.M.C.A.’s 
held in Helsingfors, Finland, in August 1926. Many 
thousands of young boys, older boys, and young 
men have taken part in it. As a result it is 
clear that no single generalization on youth is 
possible to-day. The voice of youth is, as the play¬ 
wrights say in their stage directions, “ a confused 
noise without.” The clamour is full of contradic¬ 
tions. We hear the voice of idealism and the snarl 
of selfishness; the clear ring of spiritual vision and 
the harsh bark of materialist aims; the bugle of 
cliivalry, and the blare of “ careerism.” 

These differences between the outlook of youth in 
varying countries form a thrilling study—the con- 
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trasts and yet the similarities as between, say, the 
KoTHsomol boys and girls of Russia and the under¬ 
graduate men and women at Oxford or Yale, the 
Kemalist or the Fascist worshippers of a dictator 
and the Indian youth’s devotion to a Mahatma. 
But of all the movements of youth in the world, 
none surpasses the trek of young Islam, In the 
might of its momentum, the range of its flow, the 
depth of its significance, its contrast with the past 
and its influence on the future life of the world, it is 
of supreme importance and entrancing interest. 

To handle it fully, Islam to-day is a subject for a 
whole library of books ; a matter for a life-study, for 
endless travel, for superb language-scholarship, for 
the eye and the pen of statesman, scholar, seer, 
prophet, and literary genius in one. Yet it is also 
emphatically the subject for a little book like this, 
a book that tries, amid the myriad details and the 
astounding complexity, to catch those great salient 
realities—^the men and the movements—^that domi¬ 
nate the moving human scene. 

Every scholar who knows tliis wonderful and 
alluring Moslem world will miss a multitude of 
details in the presentation. The author has, how¬ 
ever, wrought with all his power (however feeble 
that may be) to set the broad outlines true to the 
realities of this marvellous scene. In this he has 
been helped by experts too numerous to detail. But 
he would especially 'wish to thank Mr Murray Titus 
of India for going carefully over the whole volume, 
and especially the chapter on India, which owes 
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much to his unsurpassed knowledge of that field of 
Islam. 

This book on the clash of two civilizations is in 
the same series as The Clash of CoIout, The British 
edition has therefore been made a little shorter than 
an edition prepared especially for America in order 
to adjust it to the requirements of that series. 

One other word may be permitted. An attempt 
is being made in a little monthly —The TVorld s Youth ^ 
—frqm that same attic to convey, month by month, 
to the leadership of youth throughout the world the 
current realities of such movements as are described 
in this book. Those who are interested may there 
follow in serial form the ever-changing story of the 
life of youth to-day. 

BASIL MATHEWS 

3 Rue G6n4ral Ddpoub 

Qen£va» SwrrzEELAitD 
September 1926 


* 4s. net per annum, post free, from the Secretary, Youth Committee, 
0 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
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The tawny horizon cuts the blazing rim of the 
sun and melts into liquid fire. The hour of prayer 
has come. Each man, with his back to the sunset, 
bows his forehead to the dust towards Mecca. 

As darkness falls, the groups of men light fires on 
the ground and hang on tripods over the flames 
great crocks full of pilau.^ Squatting in a circle they 
feed from a common wooden bowl. Thin curls of 
smoke rise in the still air. Here one and there 
another sings one of the long-drawn, monotonous 
ballads of the nomads ; a chant of desert loves and 
fighting forays, with verses improvised on incidents 
of the day. 

The moon, looming large in the air of the desert, 
sends a silver powder of light across the indigo sky. 
The pilgrims, Avrapped in their woollen burnous against 
the cold wind that whips down at night from the 
moimtains and chills the desert, roll over and sleep 
alongside their camels. It is the dreamless sleep of 
men who have walked far in the dry desert air, and 
fed sparsely but adequately, and who accept all that 
comes to them as the inscrutable will of Allah. 

When the pale orange dawn comes up and prayers 
are made, the murmur of the voices of men mingles 
with the grumbling of the camels and the baying of 
an oasis dog. The bundles are remade and strapped 
to the backs of the beasts who, struggling to their 
feet, start out again on the incessant trail that, for 
them, only ends with life itself. 

^ A favourite dieh made of rice and savoury condirnenU. pieces of 
chicken, and so ou. 
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The caravan heads eastward towards Mecca, which 

still lies over two thousand miles away. 

The oasis regains its sleepy silence. The men go 
on—Arab, Moor, Negro—united in the chance com¬ 
panionship of the caravan journey and of the shared 
night fire, of the fellowship of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, of the gossip that shortens the hours of tlie 
desert trail, of the laughter and stories over tobacco. 
It is the sudden fraternity of pilgrimage and of 
the common protection of weapons in a land of 
raiding brigands. It is a comradeship that has 
neither yesterday nor to-morrow, and is an ever- 
rccurring story in nomad life. 

The whole scene is in the first half of this twentieth 
century. But the same description would be just 
as true of a caravan journey' in the seventh century, 
when Mohammed in Arabia was rall^iiig his tribes 
to capture Mecca. And—omitting the tobacco and 
the prayers to Mecca—the happenings and the scene 
were the same when the Sphinx was new and the 
P}Tamids were innovations. Practically nothing has 
changed on those desert ways in forty centuries. In 
four thousand years of historic time no transport save 
the camel has ever reached Tin Zaouaten, the remotest 
of all oases, nearly a thousand miles from any coast. 

But to-day a new event in the story of man is 
to happen. A sight appears across the dunes of 
sand that makes each cameleer look to his gun. In 
the distance northward they can see reeling masses 
of painted metal lurching over the desert at six 
times the pace of the camels. As these rumbling 
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monsters come nearer the pilgrims see pith-helmeted 
heads, and the hoods of motor-cars that climb the 
steep sand dunes like some wild primeval dinosaur 
and pitch dizzily do^vn the other side. 

The four nibber-caterpiUar-tread Citroen-Kegresse 
motor-cars come to a standstiU at the side of the 
camel caravan. Frenchmen, who have driven the 
Citroens a thousand miles from Algeria southward 
across the desert, leap to the ground. The camel- 
men gaze in astonishment at the four cars : one 
with its load of four great vertical petrol tanks ; one 
with its vicious machine-gun mounted on the lorry- 
body ; the two others packed with provisions for 
eating and drinking, and with the endless rubber- 
tracks and other spare parts. 

The men of the desert wrinkle their foreheads as 
they try to understand how the four pulley-wheels 
and eight bearing-wheels under the rear of each car 
carry the continuous rubber-track-bands over the 
roadless desert of loose sand and boulder, and drive 
these ten-horse-power cars at thirty miles an hour. 
They gaze in bewildered wonder at the Citroens, but 
are, of course, blind to the brilliance of the concentra¬ 
tion of a thousand devices in this amazing effort to 
conquer the desert. They know nothing of the 
myriad minds at work incessantly in the British 
Commonwealth, Europe, and America, striving to 
blend steel and rubber, fibre and copper, petrol and 
electricity, into a perfect mechanism; of the ex¬ 
periments of M. Kegresse on the snows of Russia 
with his rubber-tracks carried on bearers and pulleys ; 
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of the radiator and tank extensions that are to this 
desert car what the hump is to the camel; of all 
that concentration of inventive genius which at last 
created a magic machine that, on this very journey, 
covered in three weeks two thousand miles of desert, 
from Tugurt to Timbuktu, never crossed by camel 

in less than three months. 

The camels look down with the disdainful eye and 

curled lip of an ancient aristocracy meeting a hustling 
modern. The supercilious transport of the age of 
Abraham the Patriarch looks vnth sphinx-like gaze 
on the unblinking, unabashed head-lamps of the 
transport of the age of Henry Ford. The spirit of 
tradition confronts the spirit of innovation. The 
children of nature face the new masters of natural 

forces. 

It is the clash of two civilizations. 

Then the Citroen-Kegresse motor-cars, snorting 
their impertinent exhaust under the scandalized noses 
of the camels, move on south and west to Timbuktu 
to open up a new route for French commerce. The 
camels move eastward on the long trail to Mecca, 
carrying their masters on the old route of pilgrimage 
to the centre of the world of Islam, to fulfil a com¬ 
mand given thirteen centuries ago. Two or three 
of the young men, however, stand for a few moments 
and gaze after the motor-cars as they plunge swiftly 
southward. The cars say something new to those 
young Moslems. They sound a chord never struck 
before. They sing of command over the mighty 
forces of nature; they sing of power and speed, of 
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adventure among new scenes, of the opening of fresh 
horizons, of the thrill of life in great cities. 

Young Islam turns its back on the cars and its 
feet once more take the camel trail to the East; 
but its heart has gone out on a new trek. Whether 
the new trail is In the long run better or worse, who 
can confidently say ? But the die is cast. The old 
way will never again satisfy its ambition. 

This oasis scene is one small picture—a V.P.K. 
snapshot—of the enthralling drama that is being 
played out under our eyes to-day in the wonder-lands 
of the Moslem world. It is a drama in which we, 
in whatever land we live, are all involved. For it 
is a drama in which every new force of the western 
world is interlocked with every old impulse and 
habit of the East; a drama of the conflict of ancient 
ways with super-modern innovation ; a drama half¬ 
tragedy, half-comedy. In that drama young Islam 
is being called to a new trek by voices never heard 
before—voices that will not be denied. It is still 
in its early scenes. The later acts are yet un¬ 
written, and our generation cannot escape from the 
writing of them. 


II 

The Citroen expedition across the Sahara is one 
symbol of the myriad new forces calling to young 
Islam and disintegrating the old interpretation of 
their faith. 

Let us look at two or three of a hundred possible 
illustrations. 
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The writer in 1914 was travelling by Turkish wagon 
in the heart of the great plateau of Asia Minor 
between Konia (Iconium) and Lystra and Derbe. 
In his hand was a handbook of ancient civilization, 
open at a page on which was a reproduction from 
a carving three thousand years old. The iUus- 
tration showed a man ploughing with oxen and 
another man behind sovdng by hand. Looking up 
from the book the writer saw, within a hundred 
yards’ distance, a man dressed exactly like the man 
in the carving, guiding a primitive plough precisely 
similar in build, and spurring on his oxen with a 
goad. Behind him a man with a bag slung over his 
shoulder was solving by hand. There were three 
thousand years between the two scenes. But the 
carving made ten centuries before Christ might have 
been dra^vn from the scene witnessed in the twentieth 
Christian century. 

When, hoAvever, the writer, leaving Lystra, reached 
a station on the Baghdad railway, he found in the 
waiting-room an advertisement of a motor tractor 
plough ! Twelve years later (in 1925-26) hundreds 
of Fordson tractors were imported into Turkey, 
each of which is capable of opening up in a day 
more land than that little old-time plough could 
scratch in a week. 

Another picture. Standing at the door of the 
olfices of the Naime Transport Company in Beirut, 
the port of Syria, we see a powerful car come swerv¬ 
ing down from its swift long dash across the desert 
from Baghdad. Among the passengers a young 
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Arab sheikh from Iraq steps out. He has in some 
thirty hours covered the desert journey that, from 
the time when Abraham erossed with his camels 
until now, has taken weeks of travel. 

The next time that the young sheikh takes the 
tremendous adventure of that motor journey from 
Baghdad to Beirut, he is lured on past Beirut by 
the lust of travel. He motors on down the coast 
to Haifa to catch the night train across the Sinai 
desert for Egypt and Cairo. Here he meets travelled 
Egyptians who speak of Europe and America. The 
next time he leaves Baghdad for Egypt he goes 
farther and sails from Alexandria across the Medi¬ 
terranean to Venice, Two days later he is in London, 
walking down Piccadilly towards Trafalgar Square. 
He has moved from one civilization into another— 
a thing that none of his fathers have ever done from 
the dawn of time. 

The writer in 1914 took a long day of arduous 
travel by Turkish spring wagon wth three horses 
from Jerusalem to Nablus, a second day over diffi¬ 
cult tracks to Csesarea Palestina, a tliird up the 
coast sands to Haifa, a fourth from Haifa to Naza¬ 
reth, and anotlier day on to the Lake of Galilee 
over unmade track-roads. Ten years later, in 1924, 
he saw American tourists land at Haifa from a 
“ Round-the-world-with-thc-sun ” liner, get into a 
flotilla of Buick and Dodge seven-seater cars, and 
dash off to Nazareth—a ride of one hour and a 
quarter. Thence they went on to the Lake of 
Galilee over the new roads in about another hour 
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and a half, rushed back over the Plain of Esdraelon 
and through Samaria to take dinner in Jerusalem ; 
and next morning they caught the train to Egypt 
to meet the Uner at Port Said—having “done” 
Palestine in one day ! 

The Virgin’s Well at Nazareth in 1914 was a quiet 
spot where maidens, Moslem and Christian, came with 
jars on their heads, just as Mary came over nine¬ 
teen hundred years ago—jars made by a potter who 
told me with absolute conviction that he could trace 
his ancestors back as potters to the time of Noah. 
In 1924 the writer found in front of the Virgin’s 
Fountain a notice in English, Hebrew, and Arabic—■ 

SPEED LIMIT 
THROUGH NAZARETH 
TEN MILES PER HOUR 

and half the Nazareth maidens had hideous petrol 
tins on their heads in place of the jars of a forty- 
century-old pattern. 

It would be conceivable that this swift passage of 
tourists in clouds of dust might leave the real life of 
the Moslem unchanged. In the trail of the Buicks, 
however, come long-suffering Fords—Fords that not 
only take the made roads, but toil along camel 
tracks, brave the boulder-strewn beds of streams, 
and penetrate the remoter villages. In them youth¬ 
ful vine-dressers of Nazareth, or ploughboys of Cana 
in Galilee, or shepherd lads from Mount Carmel 
travel into the modern port-city of Haifa. There 
they watch on the films Pola Negri, for example, in 
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Bella Donna, playing a part in which a white woman 
betrays her husband to satisfy the passion of a 
princely Egyptian Moslem, who then casts her aside 
in scorn. There are towns to-day in the Moslem 
areas of Palestine and the Near East, of North 
Africa and of North India, where the proportion of 
moving picttire theatres is as great as in many 
American or British cities. 

% 

To the western mind the film is a picture-play 
remote from reality. To the Moslem world, with its 
fractional proportion of literacy, the whole thing is 
intensely real. The “ movies ” have already had an 
influence the depth and range of which have not yet 
been assessed. In the first place they show a life 
that in almost every act cuts sharply across the 
habits of the Moslem and in many respects contra¬ 
dicts the commands of Mohammed. The free 
mingling of the sexes; the speed and utter secu- 
larity of the world of hotels, motors, trains, and 
buses ; the entirely different plan of home life, of 
commercial action, of school and college life : all 
these things persistently and irresistibly wear away 
the old settled ways of Islamic life. Young Islam 
begins to see its own life with new eyes. 

The Moslem attitude to the West is also being 
changed. For instance, it is a conservative estimate 
to say that in the minds of millions of young Moslems, 
especially in India, the hitherto accepted idea of 
the white women of Christian lands has been smashed 
by the passion films of the Bella Donna type mentioned 
above. The purity even of innocent love-making 
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pictures is almost inconceivable in the Moslem order 
of society, which allows no free mingling of the sexes 
outside the family. Under Islam, as it has so far 
been understood and practised, an ordinary tennis 
party is impossible, co-education is incredible, and a 
dance—especially of the present-day type—revolting. 
The whole conception of a restrained, relatively 
Christian, western civilization has received a rude 
shock through the passion film, reinforced by crime 
and detective and “ Wild West ” cowboy pictures. 

From another actual instance, however, it can be 
seen that the motion picture might have a great 
educational influence in the Moslem world. In 
Beirut on one occasion when the writer was there 
the film Quo Vadis? with its pictures of Christian 
women martyrs being driven to the lions in Rome, 
was being shown. It was the second visit of that 
film, and the Moslem authorities were refusing to 
allow any woman to see it. (Moslem women visit 
picture theatres in “ harem ” galleries screened from 
the rest of the theatre.) The reason for the ban was 
that the film on its first visit had so moved the 
sympathy of young Moslem women toward the 
Christian martyrs that in their homes afterwards 
they had discussed vigorously whether it was right 
of Islam to be hostile to the “infidel.” A faint 
vision of the sisterhood of women across the barriers 
between Moslem and Christian had begun to dawm 
on their minds. We are speaking of women, young 
and old, of whom not one in twenty could read, and 
who could therefore only receive that vision through 
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the one language that every human being with 
seeing eyes can read—the language of the picture 
story. 


The western world, however, which invented the 
film, has never cared, except in one instance, to think 
and plan for its untold possibilities of educational 
influence on the life of the East. That one excep¬ 
tion was its use between 1914 and 1918 for “war- 
aims propaganda.” The motion picture and special 
picture papers were used in many lands for this 
purpose. 

In the heart of that very propaganda on the side 
of the western allies, that is, in all the Moslem world 
except Turkey, we discover the next great emotion 
that to-day sets the nerves of all yoimg Islam 
tingling—^the fiery passion for nationalism. 


Ill 

The passion for nationalism was stung into its 
present intensity in the following manner. The 
central idea of the war-aims, as crystallized by 
President Wilson in words that rang across the 
world, was “ self-determination.” ^ That revolution¬ 
ary seed-phrase found unexpectedly joyous recep¬ 
tion in the ears of young Islam. The old soil had 
already been ploughed up, for the world war, in 
itself, had shattered the crust of the Islamic world. 

Millions of Moslems were called into the service of 
the war. They came in on either side and fought 

» See also Tht Clash of Colour, pp. 21-22, 35, C9 €t seq., 92 ct seq. 
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against one another. From India they came to 
fight on every front, from France to Palestine, Iraq, 
and East Africa. From Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean to Morocco on the Atlantic, Moslems of every 
French colony went to western Europe. It was the 
first time Moslem forces had been in action in France 
since Charles Martel defeated them at Tours twelve 
hundred years ago. Then they were fighting against 
the Christian “ infidel.” Now, however, they were 
to help Christians to fight against Christians. In the 
war they saw, on the one hand, western Christian 
civilization sink to depths of scientific civilized 
savagery and bestiality such as it had never before 
revealed. On the other, they saw the technical 
miracles of modem science strained to the highest 
tension of efficiency, and mass organization carried 
to an unheard-of degree in the transport and control 
of millions of men and mountains of ammunition. 

The war divided the Moslem world. Moslem 
fought Moslem: Indian and Senegalese, Arab, 
Algerian, and Egyptian, fought against Turk and 
Kurd. And to fight the Turk meant fighting 
against the Caliph. So the unity of Islam was rent 
from top to bottom. Simultaneously the contrast 
(and in some senses the antagonism) between the 
changing world of western Christendom and the static 
world of eastern Islam was revealed. 

At the end of the war the surviving millions of 
Moslem soldiers went back home. Every^vhere the 
moral authority of Christendom was debased. Yet, 
at the same time, the political control of Christendom 
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was widened by the wresting from Turkey of Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Arabia. Asia Minor (with 

a population not much larger than that of Greater 
London) alone remained of the empire of the Caliphs. 

In every student group and mosque courtyard 
from Constantinople to Delhi, and from Cairo to 
Tehran, the principle of “self-determination” was 
debated. Its application to the Arab and the 
Egyptian, tlie Persian and the Indian, was discussed. 
So nationalism sprang into its present violent life 
everywhere in the world of Islam. 

If, for instance, you board to-day an electric tram 
in any of tlie great centres of the Moslem world- 
in Beirut or Bengal, in Damascus or in Cairo, in 
Smyrna or Zanzibar—you are assailed by newsboys 
with daily papers. You buy one. In it the headings 
are vibrant with news of nationalistic strife and of 
the coruscation of new stars whom the movement 
has created—Mustapha Kcmal in Turkey, Ibn Saud 
in Arabia, Zaghlul Pasha in Egypt, and Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, the new self-made ruler of Persia. In the 
paper, too, news comes of other great Asiatic leaders 
of new nationalisms ; Mahatma Gandhi in India and 
Marshal Feng in China. 

Further headings in that same newspaper reveal 
the other great movements sweeping through the 
living centres of the world of Islam and altering 
the life of youth with a swiftness that leaves the 
older generation gasping. Here, for instance, is a 
short feuilleton in a Constantinople paper telling the 
story of a youth refusing the rich unloved bride 
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chosen bx Ms father and insisting in face of parental 
fury^on marrying the poorer girl of his own choice. 
In MosleiH Tahds jEis^s itself ai revolutionary act 
that shakes the domestic foundations of the old 



Islamic world. 

•On the problem of the life of women and girls in 
the modem world of Islam a war of ideals is raging. 
The air is full of the clamour of watchwords of 
liberation. “ Off with the veil ! ” “ Away Avith the 

^ harem compartment in tram and train I ” “ Equal 

^S^-^ucation for boys and girls ! ” These are some of 
[ the new cries that are calling young Islamic woman¬ 
hood in a hundred centres to follow the lead of the 




womanhood of the \ 

Madame Ferid Beyr^Ke"Modern wife of the new 
Turkish Ambassador in London, is an example at 
once of the change that has taken place and of the 
spirit of the present day. No ambassador Avith a 
Moslem wife has hitherto been able to take his wife 
with him into a foreign land, for she could not live 
in Moslem seclusion and at the same time perform 
the functions of an ambassador’s wife as hostess.^ 
But to-day Madame Ferid Bey, Avho is the daughter 
of Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier of pre-war Turkey, 
and who Avas educated at Versailles, is acting as 
hostess in London at the Turkish Embassy, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Lyceum Club— 
one of the most brilliant women’s clubs in the AA orld 
—and has published five novels, Slie is passionately 


* The present Ambassador’s two predecessors in London bad 
Christian wives. 
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nationalist; and has adopted as her slogan “ Turkey 
for the Tiirks.’’ ^ 


i^iother and more mature type of liberal feminine 
attitude is that of Halid 4 Hanum, the best known 
and ablest Turkish woman writer and publicist of 
to-day. She was educated at the American Women’s 
College, Constantinople, under the presidency of that 
great pioneer in women’s education, Dr Mary Mills 
Patrick. On the retirement of Dr Patrick in 1924 , 
Halida Hanum, who is a fervent nationalist, went in 
person to thank her for her great contribution to 
the life of Turkish womanhood. 

These are leaders in a trek of girlhood out of the 
restriction and seclusion of the past into a new and 
larger life of liberty. But what is liberty ? And 
what is licence ? 

Are we to accept (ask the more conservative yet 
reasonable Moslems) the immodest dress, the jazz 
dancing, the passion novel and film from the West 
as our ideal for girlhood and womanhood ? Does 
even the youth of the western world of Europe or 
America itself see clearly the line between liberty 
- and licence ? 

The feminist movement therefore in the young 
Islamic world is full at one and the same time of 
ominous menace and immense and fascinating pro¬ 
mise. It will change everything. For to alter the 
life of woman under Islam is ultimately to trans¬ 
form Moslem civihzation in every atom of its body. 

Again, in oiir newspaper we can watch how 
Bolshevism is calling all the time to some of the 
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freshest and most adventurous elements as well as 
to some of the most primitive and savage in the 
Moslem world. After spreading a feverish influ¬ 
ence through Turkestan to Persia and across Afghan¬ 
istan into India, Bolshevism has ebbed in those 
areas; leaving, however, nuclei of influence, especially 
among the oppressed workers under new industrial 

developments. 

The greatest power of Bolshevism in the Islamic 
world to-day is in the Dutch East Indies. The 
movement there is crude in type and acts on an 
emotional people with disturbing effect. Even where 
Bolshevism comes and passes away again its effects 
remain ; for the old simple Islamic loyalty is shaken 
by having turned for authority from Mohammed to 
Marx, and by l\aymg its spiritual home changed 

from Mecea»to^MMril ^fet^-zMifc_ 

Thus this newspaper in our hands is a iivmg' pic¬ 
ture of the movements that call young Islam. 

It is also a symbol of the power of the press among 
the growing millions of literate Moslems. The news¬ 
paper is going far to transform their ideas. It is 
providing for the first time in the thirteen centuries 
of the story of Mohammedanism two things: first, a 
medium through which all parts of the Moslem 
world can know about each other; secondly, a 
mirror of the life of the western world. 

Before me [writes Dr Zwemer] * lies a Malay wxekly 
published by Moslems in Borneo. On a single page 
there are : an article on Islam in America, another 


^ In The Uoeltm World of To-day, edited by Dr John R. Mott. 
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on the new mosque in Berlin, items regarding Aligarh 
College m India, nationalism in Bengal, and an ad¬ 
vertisement of a Javanese Steamsliip Company that 
accommodates Borneo pilgrims going to Mecca, if they 
will embark at Padang, Sumatra. ^ 


IV 

If we could now swiftly take an aeroplane flight 
over the whole Moslem world to discover whether we 
had envisaged the most powerful influences working 
for change, we should find one other force. We 
should see young Indians, Turks, Arabs, Egyptians, 
Sudanese, Persians, Syrians, Armenians, and others 
at sports in the playgrounds, walking in the “ quads,” 
and working in the class rooms and laboratories of 
certain schools and colleges. Looking across all these 
lands we should find that the*'<5g^l'0ges have been 
built at a number of strategic centres in the Moslem 
world, such as Delhi, Constantinople, Beirut, Jeru¬ 
salem, Cairo, Assiut, Tehran, Agra and so on. They 
are schools and colleges—indeed, in some cases fully 
fledged universities—built not by government or 
by commerce, 



Young Islam—its girlhood as well as its man¬ 
hood—is taught in these schools and colleges the 
newest discoveries of western science in medicine, 
in dentistry, in engineering, along with the deepest 
philosophies of the world, and is shown how man 
was made by his Creator not for antagonism but for 
co-operation. They are taught this not only in the 
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class room, but through the spirit sho\vn by the pro¬ 
fessors and tutors in the daily life of the place, and 
in the team play of football, net-ball, tennis, cricket 
and other sports of the West that are now, for the 
first time, being caught up with such enthusiasm by 
youth in the Moslem world. 

The aim of these colleges is to give to the Moslem 
world what it supremely needs—young, courageous, 
well-equipped leadership with a Christian outlook on 
life. They aim at making these leaders not western 
in mind, but good citizens of their own land. 

We shall discover the influence of these schools and 
colleges all through this study of the clash of two 
civilizations. Almost alone among all the ferments 
and forces at work to-day in the Moslem world they 
make not for a clash but for a blending; not for 
explosion and cat 5 Strophe, but for seed-sowing and 
growth and harvest. What will be the final outcome 
of their work we cannot yet see with certainty. It 
seems clear, however, that—apart from some irre¬ 
mediable catastrophe of race-war produced by the 
madness of men—the effect will be as it came to the 
writer in a sudden picture on the top of a tower of 
the International College on the hill called Paradise, 
above Smyrna. 

There is on that tower an astronomical observatory. 
So accurate and efficient is its w'ork that when the 
students there have taken observations of the sun, 
they can give the precise time to the great city down 
below by the harbour. Busy merchants and govern¬ 
ment officials, boys going to school, ships going to sea 
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and the trains of the Smyrna-Aidin line can adjust 
their daily lives to the true time. 

Those colleges in the Moslem world, set on their 
hills of contemplation, looking to the Light of the 
World, can give to the busy life of the cities and 
villages authoritative guidance for everyday life. 
That guidance—because it is based on observation 
of the great realities—can adjust and direct the daily 
life of merchants and officials and growing youth and 
active manhood in the shop and the office, the study 
and the street, the home and the school. 

• • • • • 

Calls are coming to the youth of the Moslem world 
through all these varied modem channels. The pic¬ 
ture palace and the newspaper, the motor-car, the 
train, and the ocean liner, the telephone and the 
sewing-machine, the cable and wireless ; these strange 
movements of nationalism, feminism, Bolshevism and 
secularism, western science and aggressive commerce 
—all are luring young Islam from the old camping 

groi^ds. _ 

^Tln; Mol rafflmea^ traditional ilie is losing 
hold on million^ Many millions more, of course, of 
peasants and people in remote places are still un¬ 
moved. Many leaders among the old guard are 
calling Islam back to the old ways. The clamour 
of new voices calling in different directions is bewilder¬ 
ing. There is no clear voice that can either hold 
them back or can lead them out on a definite trek 

to one goal. 

Wise and learned men have indeed said again and 
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acain that the East would never change and that 
Islam would neverjnave. They can never repeat 
thaTiPm: 'For the change has begun; Islam does 


move. 


OVc. X 1 

One by one, and group by group, young Islam is 
beginning to strike its tents and to move out on 
a Lw trek. But whither ? Across what desert ? 
Along what trad? Under what leadership ? To 

1 Q - _ A l< < . A W ' 

■what goaU 

^ ' It is the riddle set by the Sphinx of Time to our 
generation. And the legend has always said that, 
at some sudden sunrise, her lips will open and we 

shall hear the answer 
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CHAPTER H 

CARAVANS TO MECCA 

I 

The camel caravan heading eastward from the 
Saharan oasis ^ of Tin Zaouaten moves on tirelessly 
day after day. The dunes of sand stretch out to 
horizons that always recede. The unchanging sky 
blazes with sunlight. 

To the city dweller the monotony of the un¬ 
changing route may be intolerable. To the Moslem 
desert cameleer the trail is as full of news as a morn¬ 
ing paper. He reads in the sand an alphabet in¬ 
scrutable to the city-bred man. The piercing black 
eyes in his lean sun-wrinkled face play incessantly 
over the trail with its heavy shifting sand and 
broken rocky places. “See,” he says, “Sheikh 
Othmann’s camels passed eastward three days ago. 
He had seven men with him and twenty camels. 
Nine were riding-camels, eleven were loaded, but not 
heavily ; carrying dates. His best racing camel has 
gone lame. Two of his men were Sudanese; one 
came from Nigeria, One has a new French rifle,” 
What he cannot easily understand is how your eyes, 
apparently sound, fail to see the marks that prove 
all this : the differing depths of impression of the 

* See p. d. 
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spoor of the camels ; this snatch of Sudanese cloth 
on a cactus here, the scrape of leather from a 
Nigerian sandal there on a stone, the dropped cart¬ 
ridge yonder, and the rest. 

He loves the lore of the desert and its laws of 
hospitality, of grazing grounds and of oasis rights, 
its rigours, its distances, its clan loyalties, the 
technique of its camel life, the instinctive science of 
desert wells and of date palms, and the sudden 
fierce fight. He feels the brooding rule of Allah over 
the vast unbroken stretches of desert and sky, unsoiled 
by the hand and unsnairched by the smoke of man. 

At last, after weeks on the march, his eyes catch 
the gleam of the long, lovely Nile valley, a shimmer¬ 
ing striped ribbon with its blue water and its green 
bordering fields threading between the yellow ranges 
of desert. The camels and men cross the river and 
press on eastward to the shore of the Red Sea. 
Then, leaving the camels in proper care, they board 
a dhow crowded with other pilgrims for Mecca. 
These have come from all parts of Egypt, the Sudan 
and Abyssinia ; they have crossed the Sahara from 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast and from the vast ranges 
of Negro Islam that run for three thousand miles 
westward to the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the way across the Red Sea they come within 
the prescribed distance from Mecca where ordinary 
clothes must be put off and two cloths are worn—one 
round the waist and the other over the shoulders.^ 

^ This garb is called the ihram. It must be worn until the* pilgrim 
(who while he wears it is called a muhritn) has performed the ceremonies 
at Mecca. Tlie ihram symbolizes three things—purity by ita white* 
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No head covering is allowed, save for the aged and 
the invalid. Even a belt is prohibited, but many wear 
one with pistols and daggers. The few women who 

take the pilgrimage wear a long linen robe covering 
head and body completely. 

The dhow under its rakish lateen sails creeps 
across the Red Sea and enters the forest of swaying 
masts in the port of Jiddah on the coast of Arabia. 
There the pilgrims from Africa get a new and won¬ 
derful picture of the world of Islam to which they 
belong. Here are Indians, negroes and Malagasy who 
have come by steamer up the coast of Africa, from 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, Natal and Cape Town. A 
third group has come by pilgrim steamer along the 
Mediterranean from the Moslem lands north of the 
Sahara, from Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 

A great ocean-going steamer of the British-India 
line noses her way into the roadstead. Her decks 
swarm with brown faces. She has brought thousands 
of Indian pilgrims from Bombay, whither they have 
walked by the great roads and have been carried by 
the railways and by village tracks from the Punjab, 
from Kashmir, from the vast river-plains of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra and from the cities and 
villages of Bengal. Yet another steamer sails up the 
Red Sea. She has come from still more distant 
lands, for on board are Chinese, Malays, Javanese 
and Singhalese who have sailed from Shanghai and 
Sumatra, Singapore and Colombo. 

Dess, humility by its simplicity, and the equality of believers irrespev- 
tivo of rank or wealth by its uuifurniity. 
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Before dawn the pilgrims are ready to start on 
their forty-mile journey to Mecca. Loud is the 
throaty grumbling of the camels as the thousands of 
AbduUahs, Ahmeds, and others climb on to their 
backs and the beasts stride along the streets out of 
the town and lurch forward with the dawn in their 
faces. A low range of stony hills lies seven miles 
distant. All along the way are small forts, almost 
within rifle-shot of one another, to protect the pil¬ 
grims from raiders. So tremendous is the multitude» 
that the string of camels often seems continuous all 
the way from Jiddah to Mecca. Thousands of other 
pilgrims go on foot, walking single file, along the 
path winding among the hills. They come out at 
last on the plain where lies the village of Bahra, 
with its fort and its plantations of date palms. 
The afternoon sun is now lengthening the wavering 
shadows of the camels on the sand. The pilgrims 
halt to feed and rest. 

Night falls; the moon comes up. Our pilgrims 
rise, with many others, and by eleven o’clock are 
on the trail again. They march tlirough tlie night. 

Before dawn the pilgrims pass two w^hite stone 
pillars that mark the entrance to the holy ground 
of Mecca. No one talks now, for the awe of Mecca 
is on them. Prayers alone break the silence. The 
camels pad forward over the sand without sound. 
In a few hours the pilgrims’ feet will walk within 

‘ Before the war half a million people would travel this route in the 
month of pilgrimage. For some years between 1914 and 1924 the 
numbers were greatly reduced, first by the war, then by the conflicts 
of the Arabs. 
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the city toward which they have bowed their heads 
five times a day since boyhood. The awe-inspiring 
sanctity, as of the very presence of the Most High, 
that for the Hebrews hung over the Tabernacle, 
breathes from Mecca for the devout Moslem. Moving 
forward the pilgrims repeat a special prayer in a 
wailing chorus. 

As dawn comes up it silhouettes the high conical 
peak of Gebel-en-noor (the Mountain of Light). 
This hill is one of those that look down on the city of 
Mecca. But the city itself is still hidden. Turning 
sharply to the left the pilgrims see a basin among 
the high stony hills. There—hidden till they are 
right upon its very gates—lies Mecca. 

They press through the gates into the crowded 
streets, and wangle with a landlord over the price 
of a room in which to stay. This done, they hasten 
to perform the towaf ceremony, for after it they are 
free to get into their ordinary clothes. They walk 
to the centre of the city. There, in awed silence 
they enter the Haram—the sacred enclosure that 
holds the centre of their world—^the Kaaba. The 
sight overwhelms even the most careless. 

In breathless silence thousands of Moslems are 
kneeling for the prayer of Sageda with their foreheads 
touching the dust. Their heads are toward the 
Kaaba, the granite cube building forty feet square 
with its sacred Black Stone set in the wall. All 
around them are the cloisters where the blue shadows 
are cool against the sharply cut sunlight on the 
tawny gravel intersected by marble paths. Then 
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comes a rushing sound as that vast multitude rises 
to its feet. The square is three hundred yards wide 
and will easily hold over ten thousand pilgrims. 
The murmur of voices, the tornado of movement, 
make a roar like breakers on a shingle shore. Thou¬ 
sands of men go surging roimd and round the square 
in one direction—an indescribable human whirlpool. 
They circle round the Kaaba. Each man as he runs 
round repeats a long prayer, and the voices go up 
in a hoarse roar. 

Seven times each man goes round the square to 
perform the towaf. Then he moves toward the 
Kaaba in the centre. He walks up to a hole in the 
immense black silk and cotton cloth that drapes 
the building. Stooping, he kisses the Black Stone 
some four feet above the ground—^the-hoiyTneteorite 
that fell from4wavon. ^ 

Going out of the Haram he now runs with bare 
feet from the hill Safa to the hill Marawa, three 
hundred yards apart, and back again, repeating a 
long prayer all the time. After that a small round 
patch of hair is shaved off his head and he is a 
holy man, one of the great brotherhood of pilgrims. 

He may then come back to the Haram to rest for 
a little under the shadow of the colonnade sixty feet 
deep, with its rough hewn granite floor. Under its 
roof of small domes supported on stone pillars, he 
can look out at the multitudes of men who are still 
performing the towaf. 

These men, naked save for the loin cloth, who are 
running around the Kaaba and repeating the ritual 
c 
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prayer, are from many lands. Brown-faced, black¬ 
haired Moros from the Philippine Islands mingle with 
a group of Arabs, lean, swarthy, black haired, keen 
eyed, their muscles of whipcord rippling under the 
glossiest of all human skins. A tall pale faced 
handsome Circassian like a Greek god moves swiftly 
round the Kaaba. Dark Egyptians, and behind 
them the hook-nosed, fierce-eyed visage of a mountain 
Afghan, are flanked oddly by the smooth corpu¬ 
lence of a wealthy Syrian merchant from Beirut 
and the broad heavy strength of a negro from 
Cuba. 

A Turkish high official from Konia, in the heart of 
Asia Minor, finds near him a hawk-eyed, cruel-jawed 
Kurd from the mountains above Mesopotamia ; while 
in front of them are a mild-faced scholar from his 
study in the rose gardens of Tehran on the high 
plateau of Persia and a Baghdad merchant who 
has made a fortune in Mesopotamia out of petrol. 
The skin of a Chinese Moslem glints strangely in the 
sunshine beside the jet black and chocolate bro^vn 
of a group of negroes from Abyssinia, the Sudan 
and Nigeria; and behind them run two Javanese 
from the Dutch East Indies and a “ flying column ” 
of Indians from Delhi. Lithe, dark youths from 
Algiers in a group together with fellows who have 
come with them from Tunisia and Morocco, give a 
picture of North Africa in sharp contrast with the 
bearded light-skinned south Russian Moslem. 

Rich and poor, rulers and subjects, scholars and 
ignorant, men speaking scores of languages and 
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of fifty nationaUties, stripped of every trapping of 
wealth or knowledge or power, run bare-headed 
under the blazing sun and barefoot on the grinding 
gravel in a brotherhood of common devotion roimd 
that central pivot of Moslem loyalty, the Kaaba and 
the Black Stone. 

They have been drawn from their businesses and 
their homes, from government offices and univer¬ 
sities, from the counting-house, the bazaar and the 
camel caravan, from the vineyard and the workshop. 
They have been d^a^vn across thousands of miles of 
land and sea, by blistering desert track and by ship, 
by railway train and motor car, on camel, horse and 
ass, and on foot, to this sun-smitten arid city in the 
heart of a land of red sand and rock. 

Why ? What is this Faith that holds their pas¬ 
sionate loyalty ? What is the bond of this brother¬ 
hood ? What unites men of all these races and classes 
into a freemasonry so submissive to the authority 
within, so arrogant to all authority without ? 


II 

If we can in imagination sit cross-legged with a 
student-pilgrim in the now purple afternoon shadows 
of that Haram colonnade at Mecca, looking at the 
Kaaba and its Black Stone and the human whirlpool 
of pilgrim devotees, we can in the story of that very 
spot get the clue. It all begins in Mecca—and it 
starts, as every great thing done on earth does, in 
a man and a message. 
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A baby boy, Mohammed, son of Abdullah, bom in 
this city of Mecca in a.d. 570, was sent by his mother 
to the desert to grow strong in the open air. He 
tumbled about in the desert sand, drank camePs 
milk, wore a cloak and girdle of camel-hair, and slept 
under a camel-cloth tent. Camel-tracks in the sand 
were his only alphabet, and the tales of raiding and 
brigandage, of merchants and the fights of Arab 
tribes told round the caravan fires at night his only 
history and adventure books. 

He was fatherless from birth; his mother died 
when he was seven, his grandfather when he was nine. 
His uncle, Abu Talib, adopted him, and took him a 
thousand miles by camel caravan to Syria with 
merchandise when he was twelve years old. There 
Mohammed saw Christian churches, but heard no j 
Christian teaching. J 


! 



Mohammed grew into a handsome fellow, broad-f 
shouldered although slightly oping, black-haired, 
with black bushy beard, black piercing eyes veiled 
by dark lashes, and a finely chiselled, highly-arched 
nose. He married a wealthy woman, Khadijah, 
much older than himself, who was as wise as she 
was gentle. She belonged to a sect of Arabs who 
had learned from the Jews the idea of one God. To 
this thou ght. Mo hammed-soon^Gcamfr-an-entfansF- 
astic dis^le.__jrhe two had daughters, but no son 
who survived infancy, so they adopted as a son a 
boy Zeid from a Cliristian tribe of Arabs. While it 
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is clear that in these years Mohammed had some 
contacts with Christians in Arabia, the teaching of 
the Church there had become so debased and its life 
so stagnant that his ideas concerning Christianity 
were garbled and confused and in essence %vrong. 

In Mecca Mohammed had from boyhood known 
the Kaaba as a place of pilgrimage b ecause of the 
Black Stone, There, the pepplejvorshipped thejdol 
HobaLand a whole battalion of other images and 
fetish^.* M^iammed brooded gloomily over this 
fetish worship as well as over the social evils prevalent 
at that time (especially the burial alive of girls, and 
promiscuous sex relations) and over the tribal blood 
feuds and \^'rs arid the consequent national weak¬ 
ness of his o^vn people, the Arabs, 

For a month at a time he retired to a cave on the 
slopes of Mount Hara, two miles from Mecca. At 
last a message burned clear in his mind : “ There is 
but one God.” It sang itself in his head into an 
alliterative war-cry : “ La ilaha ilia Allah ” (There 
is no God but Allah)—Allah being up till now the 
tribal god of the people of Mecca. (;. ' 

As Mohammed slept in the cave one night under 
his cloak, a bright light came to him as a vision and 
a Voice saying, “ O thou that art covered, arise 
and preach.” This meant (he was sure) that God 
wanted him to be the missionary of the Divine Unity. 
So he completed liis simple creed with the w’ords 
“ and Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah.” 

What then were men to do in relation to Allah ? 
The answer was simple and absolute. Obey—sub- 
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mit to His will. So the word “ Islam ” was used_ 

the infimtive of a verb meaning “ to commit utterly *’ 
to someone; in this case to commit or submit one¬ 
self entirely to God and to God alone to the exclusion 

of all else. This word “ Islam ”—“ to submit ”_ 

became to Mohammed the watchword of the new 
Faith : just as, for instance. “ Repent ” had been 
the word to that other desert prophet six centuries 
earlier, when the stormy voice of John the Baptist 
rang across the waters of the Jordan a thousand 
miles to the north of Mecca. The participle of that 
same verb Islam is "Muslim” (or, as we say, Mos¬ 
lem)—meaning " submitting ” or “ one who sub¬ 
mits.” So to be a Moslem—or a Mohammedan— 
was and is to believe that God is One and that this 
Arab Mohammed of Mecca is the voice through 
which the will of God has been revealed to the 
human race. Mohammed, from the early days, held 
that all who embraced Islam were equal members of 
a brotherhood, irrespective of any privilege of family, 
race or wealth, and that that brotherhood was a 
warrior-state which absorbed and dissolved within 
itself all whom it conquered. It was a nation 
destined by the will of Allah to be the dominant and 
inclusive nation. 

So, holding this naked sword of a shining simple 
keen-edged creed, Mohammed preached the message 
in Mecca. He struck a shrewd, swift blow at the 
very life of the Kaaba worship of the godlets with his 
creed of one invisible God. Much money came to 
Mecca through the great annual festival pilgrimage. 
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So the Koreish tribe, who were guardians of the 
Kaaba, were as furious against him (in his early 
attack on their godlets) as the silversmiths of Ephesus 
had been against St Paul—and for the same natural 
sordid reason. 

Mohammed dictated the thoughts that came to 
him, often in states of ecstatic vision. They_w?ie 
moral reflections, historical_^mm^ies_ of. Biblical . 
i /'/ prophets and leaders, thoughts a,h nnt^od^ommand& 

■ an d regulations to his followers, A jpgarvellous bleQd- 
.^ing of spiritual vision and cunning, lofty and low 
, morals, practicaL_loQg-sighted_jpnsdom and mercy 
"'I and intolerances They were regarded as the direct 
;\ word of God uncoloured by the human medium. 
They were finally collected together as the literal 
rule of life for all time for all Islam. This collection 
was called the Book (i,e, the Koran). The absolute 
inerrancy of that book has been of the very essence 
of Islam ever since. 

Persecu tion began ; Khadijah died ; the shadows 
deep.ened.„ JBut Mohammed’s message began to spread. 
Seventy men from Yathreb came two hundred 
and fifty miles to call the new prophet to leave 
hostile Mecca and come to their city. Mohammed 
with two hui^dred followers shoo k the dust of Mecca 
off hi^fe^. He only just escaped in time to avoid 
assassination. Flying through the night on foot 
and then by forced marches on a racing camel he 
r* reached Yathr eb, wliich became immortal under its 
, ' new name el Medina—the City of the Prophet. 
This Flight—called the Hegira —took place on June 
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20th, A.D. 622, and the chronology of Islam dates 
from it. A.H. means the year of the Hegira?- 

In Medina men gathered round Mohammed till he 
was in command of a vigorous, united, passionate 
fighting force. He harried the wealthy caravans of 
Mecca. By his flaming spirit he drove men on to 
fight and inspired victory, though he never hazarded 
his own life in conflict. He gave, however, the 
essentials of military success—discipline, enthusiasm, 
and military skill. 

In the eighth year after the Flight, he sent out a 
proclamation commanding tjie submission of man¬ 
kind to Islam. j^f^mi a-begai/^&C-^&ead-of-Islam - 

success of the forays on other tribes and on caravans 
was great—men rallied to the victorious flag of 
Mohammed. Other methods, like the purchase or 
forcible seizure of Christian children, sometimes in 
vast numbers, and the missionary influence of travel¬ 
ling traders, helped. 

^^But the system is in essence military. The Moslem 
creed is a war-cry. The reward of a Paradise of 
maidens for those who die in battle, and loot for those 
who live, and the joy of battle and domination, 
thrill the tribal Arab. The discipline of prayer five 
times a day is a -drill. The muezzin cry from the 
minaret is a bugle call. The equality of the brother¬ 
hood gives the equality and esprit de c orps of_the 
rank and file of the army, ^^he • Koran is - the Aimy3 


^ A.H. 13i4=:A.D. 1926. (The Mohammedan year is about eleven 
day» shorter than the Christian.) 
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Orders^ It is all clear, decisive, ordained—men are 
fuSmTand welded into a single sword of conquest. 

With success came moral Hgcadence. Mohammed 
married wives, old men and 

chilcten, sle^nani^and in d fe^da'ys added the 
deadSaan’s wrfe to'lrf^Ji^rem. \ 


s 


C^Kadijah’s 

Vdeath, what rn5st seventh^ V^Arabs would have 
been in his place and power. 

At last he conquered Mecca with ten thousand 
men. He rode in on his camel, hurled the godlets 
to the ground, and then—to the people’s amaze¬ 
ment and by a stroke of genius—did not destroy 
the Kaaba, but made it the centre of his own religion. 
He sent the gigantic African, Bilal, on to the roof to 
ring out across Mecca for the first time the cry that 
now resounds from ten thousand minarets across the 
roof-tops of the world to two hundred and thirty 
million follow'ers: 



^ Allah is most great! I witness that there is no 
God but Allah, and Mohammed is the apostle of 
5 ^ Allah. Come to prayer ! Come to salvation I God 
is most great! There is no God but Allah 1 

Arabia flamed w'ith the news. IVithin a year 
Mohammed commanded a mightier army than any 
^ Arab in his wildest dreams had ever imagined. 
^ From Syria to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
Persian Gulf to Sinai, he was lord—the accepted 
\ Apostle of Allah. The Christian Churches, divided 
by theological debate and decadent in spiritual 
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passion, withered and fell in the path of this flaining 
rfigbt nig fa ith. Mohammed threw his forces north¬ 
ward into Syria—an army inflamed with faith in the 
man and in the message. Under his flag a new and 
tremendous power crashed in on the world. The 
course of history was changed. 

Suddenly—smitten by fever—Mohammed died in 
A.D. 682 at the age of sixty-two. 




To hold the armies together Abu Bakr, the first 
caliph (Le, successor), threw them into action. In a 
series of furious tidal waves they swept across Meso¬ 
potamia and overwhelmed Persia, engulfed Jerusa¬ 
lem and Damascus, and surged across North Africa, 
smashing Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Mor¬ 
occo. Eastern Christianity—^and Christianity at that 
time was more Oriental than Western—^fell. 

“ Great God,” cried the Moslem general on the 
Atlantic shore, driving his frantic horse into the 
waves, “ Great God, if I were not stopped by this 
raging sea, I would go on to the nations of the West, 
preaching the unity of Thy Name and putting to 
the sword those who would not submit.” 

The tide burst into Spain and broke upon the 
Pyrenees. The very Spirit of History herself must 
have held her breath when, for seven long, tremen¬ 
dous, and bloody days, at Tours in the fair fields of 
France, the armies of Islam and Christianity were 
locked in the agony of a terrible and decisive con- 
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met. At length, exactly a hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet, the armies of Islam were for 
the first time smitten and driven from the field. 

In that century (Gibbon estimates) Islam over¬ 
whelmed thirty-six thousand cities, tovms and 
castles, destroyed four thousand Christian churches 
and erected in their places fourteen hundred mosques. 
In later centuries the Moslems poured across the 
Taurus mountains, overwhelmed Constantinople, 
and hammered at the gates of Vienna; flung their 
forces eastward, harried Central Asia and came 
to the Great Wall of China; foamed down the 
passes into India and set up a mighty throne in 
Delhi. 

What happened in the wake of these conquests ? 

The surviving population became Moslem for the 
most part. The Koran became the law, criminal 
and civil, controlling taxation, trade, government, 
everything. Mosques were built. In Jerusalem, for 
instance, where Abraham sacrificed and Solomon 
built his temple, Omar (the second caliph) built the 
Mosque of Omar. Governors and magistrates en¬ 
forced Moslem law. Teachers made the new genera¬ 
tion learn the Koran and the ritual of the faith. 

The Moslem caliphs of Baghdad reigned over one 
of the greatest empires the world has ever seen. 
Their wealth was indescribable and their state out¬ 
did the wildest romance in its profusion of gold and 
precious stones, palaces and tapestries and pomp 
and circumstance. Learning flourished. All the 
known wisdom of the w'orld was translated into 
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Arabic. It was from Arabic (translated into Latin) 
that practically all scientific and philosophical 
knowledge—for example, Aristotle—reached Europe 
in the Middle Ages. But the thought was not that 
of Arabs; for the greatest Moslem authors have 
been Persian; the finest generals and soldiers have 
been Turkish; Moslem mysticism has been largely 
fed from India and Persia, Spain and Africa ; while 
much physical beauty has come into the Moslem 
world through the Circassian, the Greek and the 
Armenian. Islam, indeed, had the world at its feet. 

Then decadence set in. The early caliphs in 
Baghdad reigned resplendent. But the move from 
the Spartan rigours of Medina in the desert to the 
luxurious, languorous heats of Baghdad on the 
Euphrates, was the symbol of a moral corruption. 
The caliph’s court became a purulent sore, simul¬ 
taneously sucking the strength from the body and 
poisoning it. Baghdad bled the empire white with 
its demand for slaves and riches. Caliph rose against 
rival caliph. Internecine war began. The jihad 
(holy war) was degraded to an organized system of 
massacre and loot. The fine elements of culture and 
art, and the wonderful beginnings of science that 
radiated over the world, were stamped out when 
the Turcoman hordes of barbarians in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries swept down from Central 
Asia, captured the Islamic control and created 
Turkey. 

By rottenness within, and through the increasing 
strength of the European races without, Islam was 
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gradually dismembered. Britain, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, took over the wreckage of 
the Mogul Empire in India. North Africa from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea fell into European hands. 
The Eastern European Balkan nations won their 
own freedom. The Great War subtracted Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine and Arabia from the rule of Turkey. 

So before the eyes of our Mecca student-pilgrim 
sitting in the Haram colonnade there has unrolled, 
as on a moving picture reel of history, the spectacular 
rise and fall of the temporal power of Islam. 

He realizes that to-day eighty per cent of the 
Moslems of the world (numbering in all nearly two 
hundred and thirty-five million) are under the rule 
or protection of western governments.^ Some seven¬ 
teen million are in semi-independent lands or in 
countries mandated under the League of Nations. 
A bare thirty million live in independent Moslem 
states. He recognizes that out of every eight 
living Moslems, only one is under Moslem rule. 
The other seven are ruled by western powers. He 
suddenly sees that this very Mecca pilgrimage on 
which he is himself engaged is the one powerful 
symbol and engine of unity left to Islam. 

“ What, then,” he asks himself, “ is the present 
state of Islam ? Whither is it going ? ” 

If we look at the essential meaning and the radia¬ 
tion of influence of this Mecca pilgrimage it will 
throw some initial light on these problems. 

^ Within the British Empire there are 105 million ; Holland follovra 
with 39 million, France has 23 million and Russia 15 million. 
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IV 

( If a man is a Moslem, sane, free, and able, 

that IS, in health and capable of maintaining his 

family at home while covering the cost of the 

journey, he must, theoreticaUy, make the pilgrimage. 
Why ? ® 

The fact is that Mohammed as a native of Mecca 
took over the pilgrimage into his system as a “ going 
concern.*’ Mecca was already developed in some 
century far back beyond the edge of written history 
as a place of animistic pilgrimage by the wandering 
Bedouin tribes. 

Placed in a barren sun-smitten desert spot, hostile 
to human settlement, Mecca was in origin a camel 
oasis round the Zem-zem well. Hidden in its hot, 
barren, narrow valley, broiled in the heat from the 
brazen sky between the high stony surrounding hills, 
Mecca would dwindle to a caravan market were it 
not for the pilgrimage. As a result the Meccan 
attitude to the pilgrimage is largely commercial. 
The people there fleece the pilgrims unmercifixlly. 
A slave market exists in which the commodity for 
sale is largely young women. The city is saturated 
with immorality. Two quarters of the city are occu-' 
pied by professional pio& titut o c for the pilgrims. 
Many good Moslems are as scandalized by Mecca as 
Luther was by the abuses of a very different kind 

4 

of the pilgrimages to Rome. 

What, then, is the value and meaning of the 
pilgrimage ? It has two values, which together are 


1 
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SO great that they make the pilgrimage the sole 
real symbol of unity in the whole Moslem world. 

The first and original value of the pilgrimage is 
its effect on the pilgrim in stirring an intense emo¬ 
tion of crowd-psychology. The pilgrim glows with 
pride in his membership of this mighty inter-racial 

brotherhood. 

The second value of the pilgrimage is the inde¬ 
scribable radio-activity of this emotion all over the 
Moslem world. The caravan trail runs back from 
Mecca into a score of lands ; and along that trail 
the pilgrim carries a penetrating influence. 

The pilgrim is now a hajji. He radiates an awe¬ 
inspiring aura of prestige. When he gets home he 
will probably paint in colours upon the wall of his 
house the scenes of the pilgrimage—the camel 
caravan, the railway train, the ship, the Haram and 
the Kaaba, and even some imaginary lion encountered 
en rouiCy so that all who run may read and catch a 
glimpse of the world of Islam as it shares that 
pilgrimage. He is a hajji. And over his coffee 
and hubble-bubble he tells his admiring, awestruck 
friends some such story as we have followed. 

The pilgrimage has normally nothing to do with 
holiness in any spiritual or moral sense. But its 

psychological effect is irresistible. And the lower 

* • • 

the standard of intelligence or civilization the more 
overwhelming is the effect. Hardened Turkomans 
of the Central Asian plateaux will weep with excite¬ 
ment at the sight of one of their own folk coming 
back from the Mecca pilgrimage. Afghan brigands 
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on the one hand, and negroes in the Sudan or 
Nigeria on the other, are overwhelmed with awe. 
So also are the relatively more advanced Moslems 
of Delhi or Cairo. They will kiss the pilgrim’s foot¬ 
steps, rub his dress on their cheeks to get an atom 
of the dust of the Kaaba, and embrace him. 

Our pilgrim from across the Sahara finds at Mecca 
pilgrims from Morocco, Algiers and Khartoum; 
from Jerusalem, Agra and Calcutta; from the 
Philippines, Azerbaijan, Singapore, Java, and 
Angora. He discovers there that, of all these, the 
pilgrim from Angora is the only one who belongs to 
a self-governing Moslem state. The others are all 
ruled by “ infidels.” “ Why endure this ? ” he 
asks. “ There was a time when not only were all 
Moslems ruled by Moslems, but millions of Christians 
were ruled by Moslems. Turkey is free. Egypt has 
won large freedom by rebellion, Why should the 
infidel rule us any more ? ” 

So a vehement conflict of loyalties is set up in him. 
The pride created by the vivid bird’s-eye view of a 
Pan-Islamic brotherhood which he has seen in Mecca 
conflicts with his loyalty to the “infidel” govern¬ 
ment under which he lives. That conflict of loyal¬ 
ties the pilgrim often carries back with him to the 
Dutch East Indies, to India, Syria, Palestine, or 
North Africa. Enormous consequences have come 


from this and are still to come. 

The pilgrim stands for this tremendous fact, that 
an eighth of the human race is dominated to-day 
by the message of Mohammed, and that from the 
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burning centre of Mecca in Arabia the power of 
Islam radiates into every continent. That system 
is built four-square upon traditions and commands 
delivered fourteen centuries ago. Up till now the 
discipline has proved rigid, inflexible, unchanging, 
and-has held the life of the Islamic peoples fixed in 
its moulds. Islam still has a commanding appeal 
to its immense range of followers, the appeal of 
loyalty to a man, to a message, and to a brotherhood. 

Is that appeal built on enduring foundations, or 
is it even now-being slowly but surely undermined ? 



CHAPTER III 


THE ANCIENT CAMPING GROUNDS 

The great Arabic-speaking lands from the Nile to 

the Euphrates have for forty centuries been bound 
up together. 

Human civilization was cradled in those rivers. 
The empires, the arts, the religions, the types of 
civilization of Egypt and Mesopotamia have inter¬ 
mingled. The two empires have been locked in the 
wrestle of war as often as not; but whether in war 
or in peace, they have interpenetrated one another. 

Perched above them on her plateau, Persia has, 
all through those centuries, been semi-attached and 
semi-detached. It was so in the days of Cyrus, 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Pharaohs. It is so now. 

Similar waves of feeling and thought sway the 
youth of these different lands to-day. 

I 

Egypt rules herself to-day for the first time in 
two thousand four hundred years. The Persians 
threw Pharaoh from the throne of Egypt in the 
fifth century before Christ, and from the Pharaohs 
of Bible times when Joseph was Prime Minister 
until King Fuad, Egypt never ruled herself. 
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After Persia fell, Rome ruled Egypt (with, for 
instance, Cleopatra as vassal). Then the Byzantine 
Empire took control, ruling Egypt from the Sultan’s 
throne in Constantinople. The Arab Caliphate Mos¬ 
lem Empire next took hold, till Selim the Grim, 
Sultan of the Turkish Empire, grasped Egypt in 
1517; and Turkey—with slowly slackening grip— 
held on from that day for four hundred years till 
the Great War of 1914. 

During the last thirty years of that period the 
actual control of Egypt was in the hands of the 
British, who had entered Cairo in 1882 to bring 
order out of the chaos into which the country had 
been thrown by the excesses of a government that 
had been bleeding the country white for a generation. 
Behind the facade of Turkish rule, Lord Cromer, 
the British Commissioner, and his administration 
gave Egypt in a quarter of a century what she had 
never had in four thousand years. Forced labour 
and the whip were abolished ; slavery was sup¬ 
pressed ; law was equally administered; justice 
could not be bought and sold; freedom of expres¬ 
sion of opinion was allowed ; the Nile was regulated 
and its waters distributed impartially to prince and 
peasant; well-equipped hospitals were opened for 
the sick; prisons and asylums were humanized; 
taxes were reduced; financial prosperity replaced 
bankruptcy, Egypt was richer, happier and better 
educated than she had ever been. 

Then the new generation—that had never suffered 
under the pre-British administration—began to call 
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for home rule for Egypt. Already Lord Cromer had 
prepared for this, with his almost uncanny foresight. 
Zaghlul Pasha was made (at Lord Cromer’s sugges¬ 
tion) Minister of Education in 1905. In 1908 local 
self-government was extended. In 1918 a statute 
to create a representative legislative assembly ap¬ 
proximating to parliament was drawn up (on the 
advice of Lord Kitchener, who succeeded Lord 
Cromer). Zaghlul Pasha was elected non-official 
vice-president. So Egyptian nationalism came to 
birth ; and the way was open for the young Egyptian 
to make his land free and great. But life was trans¬ 
formed when, in the following year, the Great War 
flung Egypt into the crucible. 

Turkey entered the war against the western 
Allies. Britain therefore declared Egypt to be no 
longer a part of the Turkish Empire and proclaimed 
a Protectorate over the country. Egypt under 
martial law became one great military camp. 

Instantly, on the end of the war, Zaghlul Pasha 
claimed independence for Egypt. Agitation went 
on apace. Zaghlul was deported to Malta. Chaos 
and horrible outrages followed. Britain appointed 
a Commission under Lord Milner which recommended 
a system of self-government for Egypt with pro¬ 
tection for British interests on the Suez Canal. 
Zaghlul Pasha agreed. The sagacious and humane 
Milner Report was, however, rejected in London in 
favour of military domination. Egypt exploded, 
Zaghlul was re-arrested. Young and old, effendi 
and fellaheen, Christian and Moslem, united in re- 
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bellion. They flew a new flag—a white Cross and 
Crescent on a red ground.^ Priests of the ancient 
Coptic Church preached in mosques, and Moslem 

mullahs in Christian churches. 

The white-hot flame of nationalism fused all into 

a single sword for the freedom of Egypt. 

Lord Allenby, who had been appointed to rule in 
Egypt, told the British government that he could 
not be responsible for their policy. Hastily the 
main principles of the Milner Report on the British 
side were agreed to, but the Milner safeguards for 
Britain were left for future definition. 

So Egypt was recognized on February 28, 1922, 
as a free, independent sovereign state with a new 
constitution under King Fuad. General elections 
returned Zaghlul as Prime Minister. 

Egypt—as a self-governing monarchic democracy 
—looks across the narrow waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Turkey, the new self-governing republic. 
Two new experiments in modern democratic rule in 
the Moslem world thus arrest our close attention 
and profound sympathy. Their success or failure 
rests on the shoulders of the youth of those lands. 
And from many points of view the political future 
of young Islam throughout the world hangs on the 
success of these experiments. 

II 

Here in Egypt is a land of about thirteen million 
people, with eight hundred thousand in Cairo, its 

* For a picture of this flag see The Moahm World in Revolution, 
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wpital. Eleven-twelfths of its population are Moslem 
Egypt (or at any rate Cairo) is looked upon as 
the mteUeetual centre of the Moslem world. The 
fellaheen (cultivators of the soil) are, however, pro¬ 
foundly ignorant and constitute by far the greater 
part of the population. But even they have been 
swept by the spirit of nationalism. Some eight 
hundred thousand of the Egyptian population are of 
the old Coptic Christian race. The rest are Greek, 
French, Armenian, Syrian, Sudanese, and British! 
The government, the control of the railways and 
so on, is Egyptian. But the banking and the 
commerce stay pertinaciously in Christian hands 

(mostly Greek and Itahan, Armenian, French and 
British). 


This in itself is a symptom of Egypt’s greatest 
problem in realizing her own dream of prosperous 
national growth. iVfultitudes of young Egyptians 
hunger for an opportimity for the honourable exer¬ 
cise of responsibility. To shoulder them with that 
responsibility is, of course, one element in creating 
the power to exercise it. The basic need is 


for a rich development of really Egyptian young 
manhood, with far greater initiative, staying power 
and integrity. The existing standard of sex morality 
of men and adolescent boys is the most terrible enemy 
of Egypt’s progress. And it is difficult for a young 
Egyptian Moslem who has been appointed to an 
official position of responsibility to withstand the 
belief that it is a positive moral obligation to find 
posts for relatives of all sorts. Only by the creation 
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of personal character can the new Egypt run its own 

life_its commerce, its railways, its finance, and its 

education; create its own literature and art, and 
make a contribution of its own to the world. 

How is this to be done ? Clearly here we come 
again to the position that education for life, educa¬ 
tion that creates a sense of responsibility and at the 
same time creates capacity, is the supreme need. 
Young Egyptians already reveal powers of leadership 
and of civic and social service that bode well for the 
future if the process of character building is carried 
forward vigorously and on a sound basis. This fact 
is being recognized in Egypt and over wider areas 
by leading Moslems. 

Three personal examples from the American Uni¬ 
versity at Cairo illustrate this point in relation not 
only to Egypt but to Arabia. They show how the 
most conservative circles of Islam are coming into 
touch with the progressive teachings of Western 
science and even of Christianity. That university is 
known as a Christian institution, although not con¬ 
troversially such. Daily chapel is required of all 
students, and two periods of religious instruction 
each week. The approach is sympathetic. Tlie 
students are told, “ These are the things which we 
have found helpful in our own personal lives. We 
want to tell you about them. You can take them 
or you can leave them, as you wish.” They are 
ready to listen to such Christian teaching. 

The three examples are as follows— 

A splendid, tall, fine-looking young man was being 
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enroUed as a student. The usual questions were 
put to him by the President of the university. 

!! come from ? ” 

From Mecca.’* 

You mean your parents come from Mecca ? ” 

S^* ^ came from Mecca myself ” 

But you are speaking English.” 

taught me English.” 

But how did your father know English in Mecca ? ” 

He was taught, sir, by some Indian pilgrims 
learned English in India.” P gr ms 

u JVhat IS your father’s business ? ” 

He adjusts misunderstandings and ouarrels be¬ 
tween the pilgrims of different nationalities who 
do^not understand each other’s language.” 

How then did you hear of this university ? ” 
Your notice, sir, was in the Mokaitam (a Cairo 
^wspaper) and we take that newspaper in Mecca. 

My father read it and said I should come to Cairo 
to get an education.” 


The last sentence is significant—” My father said.” 
It is almost always so. A forward-looking father 
desires something better for his son. He comes 
down to the edge of the river and wistfully looks 
across. He says to himself, “ I cannot go, but 
I will send my son,” and so the son comes out into 
the fuller light and richer life which the father saw 
afar off. It is also a picture of the inter-relation of 
the world of to-day to find English, learnt by Indians 
from the British and taught to an Arab in Mecca, 
handed on by the Arab to his son as the basis for an 
education in an American university in Egypt run 
on Christian principles. 

Another boy was enrolled whose father was 
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formerly in charge of the annual pilgrimage which 
bears the sacred carpet from Egypt to Mecca. 

Again, a student was enrolled whose father was a 
government official in that department of the Wakfs 
(a great corporation holding religious property and 
religious funds for Islam in Egypt) which maintains 
and repairs mosques. 

In Cairo is El Azhar—the central Moslem university 
of the world. Yet these high Moslem officials prefer to 
send their sons to the Christian university in the same 
city. If we could imagine men at the head of great 
Christian organizations in Britain sending their sons 
to a Moslem university because it had some con¬ 
tribution of intellect and character to make which 
the Christian universities lacked, we should have 
some parallel to these examples. It would not be 
a complete parallel, because Islam in essence as well 
as in practice has had so drastic a scorn for the 
non-believer that it requires an immensely strong 
motive to lead a man to send his son to sit at 
the feet of the “ infidel.” And undoubtedly that 
motive to-day is usually the desire to give his 
sons equipment in mind and in character for a career 
in the world of to-morrow. 

The great place of athletics and play in the develop¬ 
ment of character of the kind superlatively needed 
in Moslem lands is evident everywhere. All the 
Christian colleges and universities reveal it in a 
high degree.^ Here in Egypt, in the Boys’ School of 

' See Tlie Clash of Colour^ Chapters V and VI, and Tlte Spirit of tht 
Game, 
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the Church Missionary Society in Old Cairo, basket 
ball IS played with unflagging interest and zeal. 
Strenuous and enthusiastic are the house competi¬ 
tions at this game, in which, as in other athletics 
the houses compete for a silver challenge cup pre¬ 
sented by a wealthy Egyptian notable, father of 
two boarders in the sehool. The house games are 
fast and furious, and full of incident. Equally 
valuable has been the regular practiee once a week 
of Swedish drill and free movement under the 
direetion of the Gymnastie Instructor of the Y.M.C. A. 

whose patient and inspiring leadership has made him’ 
one of the school heroes. 

We see in all these examples, and in others, how the 
teaching of young Egypt is developing the kind of 
character that can “ play the game ” not only on 
the sports ground, but on the field of life. 


HI 

A sharply contrasted scene greets us as we move 
from the densely thronged productive land of Egy^t 
into the open desert spaces of Arabia, the birthplace 
of Islam, an enormous old-gold shield of desert decor¬ 
ated with emerald oases, and flanked (near the Red 
Sea and parts of the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf) 
by fertile areas. 

The old animism—the spirit-worship and super¬ 
stition that Mohammed fought when he cried, 
“There is one God”—is still active, as you may see 
from the fluttering rags tied to some thorn bush 
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over the tomb of a Moslem saint, tied there to get 
the help of the spirit in the healing of disease or the 
birth of children. The old separatist tribalism that 
Mohammed and his followers welded into a superb 
fighting force is inveterate. The Arabs are essenti¬ 
ally Ishmaelites, tribe raiding tribe and fighting in 
incessant feuds. Yet in Arabia itself to-day they 
are united for the most part under the new and 

powerful leadership of two men. 

The one, Sultan Abdul Azis Ibn Saud^ of the Nejd, 
ruler of Central Arabia, Lord of Mecca and of Medina, 
is the supreme head of the vehement puritan Wahabi 
movement, whose aim is to make Islam again the 
old, austere, strong force. The Wahabis are the 
religious “ Ironsides ” of Islam, who share its first 
triumphant fighting passion. Ibn Saud is the 
most powerful living Arab and in some quarters 
is regarded as the greatest Arab genius since 
Mohammed. He is more European in his ideas 
than are his followers. He is of immense stature 
and strength, about forty-five years of age; a 
sincere, brilliant, fighting leader. He concluded in 
November 1925 (after his capture of Medina follow¬ 
ing that of Mecca) a treaty of friendship with Britain. 

The second powerful Arab leader is Imam Yehia, 
ruler of the Yemen area of Arabia (running down to 
Aden). The Yemenites detest the vehement fanatic 
Puritanism of the Wahabis. King Feisul in Iraq is 
another Arab king, who rules in close association 
with the British mandatory government of that area. 

^ See articles in The Times of July 21, 22, aud 23, 1926. 
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nationalistic Turkey in 

and‘S'"® <^l‘Phate and secularizing education, 
and the marvellous strength of Kemal in dictating 

a^’T, diplomacy of Europe.i has made many 
Arab leaders wonder whether after aU their hope m 

a ra^ does not lie in a changed attitude; whether 
(in Palestine for instance) the Arab Moslem, in¬ 
stead of cursing the Arab Christian as an “ infidel,” 
should not (for the first time) work with him for 
Arab interests. Two mottoes proclaimed by King 

Hussein, the ex-King of the Hejaz, illuminate this 
idea. They are as follows— 


“ Before we were Christians and before we were 
Moslems we were Arabs.’* 

“ ReUgion is a relationship to God. Patriotism is 

the mutual relationship of the natives of our own 
land.” 


This attitude is, of course, flatly opposed to the 
fanatical Moslem attitude of the Wahabis. But its 
influence grows. And all the force of nationalism 
and western science helps it. Its growth is also 
aided by the new contacts of the Arabs with out¬ 
side civilization. This is reinforced by the para¬ 
doxical fact that the Arab’s great cities are not in 
Arabia. The cities of the Arab’s world are the cities 
to which he takes his camel cargoes, for instance 
Smyrna in Turkey, Damascus in Syria, Baghdad in 
Iraq, and Cairo in Egypt. Of course, Arabs do live 
in those cities, but they are sedentary merchants 
scorned by the true Arab, who suffocates within 


1 See Chapter IV. 
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closed walls and is the lean, wiry cameleer travelling 
over the desert tracks from oasis to oasis carrying 
the commerce of the Near and Middle East, or the 
Arab prince, lord of a thousand tents and ten thou¬ 
sand camels. This nomad Arab goes to the ports of 
the desert and, after leaving there his cargo of dates 
or spice, carpets or silks, returns home to his wives 
and children and tents ^vith knives and tobacco, 
coffee and cartridges, cotton fabrics, needles and 
scissors, even a gramophone or a sewing machine. 

When we ask what is to be the future of the Arab, 
we are deafened by a contradictory clamour of debate 
that rages around his sublimely unconscious head. 
To the progressive scientific and cultured mind of, 
for instance, a clear-thinking Frenchman like M. 
Andr6 Servier,^ the Arab is a persistently destructive, 
barbaric, narrow-minded arid being who has been 
a principal cause of the decadence of the Moslem 
nations. He is a shepherd, a soldier, a wanderer, 
and cannot conceive any better state. Even the 
Arab literature, science and philosophy of the Middle 
Ages was borrowed from Greece and Persia and was 
distorted, mutilated and desiccated in the process. 
Mohammed the Arab borrowed the only good ele¬ 
ments in Islam from Judaism and Christianity and 
—in doing so—made them arid and sterile. 

To the equally clear and objecMve mind of a Paul 
Harrison,2 however, the Arab with all his exasper¬ 
ating qualities of barbaric warfare, lying, tribal 

‘ See Islam and ike Psychology of the Musnlman. 

* The Arab at iiome. 
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separatism and shiftlessness has quaUties of dignity 
courage, loyalty, endurance. hospitaUty and grati¬ 
tude that win the head and the heart. Dr Harrison 
has given years to the most intimate sharing of Arab 
life, has devoted himself with unstinted heroism to 
the of Mesopotamia and has in turn won the 
Arab’s loyalty and reverence. He sees in the Arab 
great possibilities when set in the larger liberty and 
shaped by the more generous discipline of Christi¬ 
anity, and above all when won to loyalty to the 
Person of Jesus Christ. The one view sees the Arab 
from without and as he is ; the other view sees him 
as he may be if the great qualities within him find 
play in the liberty of the Kingdom of God. 

A personal experience with Arabs may illuminate 
this issue and incidentally it carries us forward into 
Palestine. Riding across the Plain of Esdraelon 
one day in 1924 the writer went into that comer 
of the Field of Armageddon where the gap pitches 
down into the Jordan valley and looks out to Trans- 
jordania, Northern Arabia and Mesopotamia. There 
the village of Nain climbs the foot-hills. I called 
on the Sheikh of Nain and found that the Sheikh of 
Endor had galloped across the plain on his horse to 
call upon his neighbour. The chief men of the village 
of Nain had come together to talk over the affairs 
of their world with the two sheikhs. 

Here we were in a tiny village of antiquity, remote 
from the world, without even a road leading to 
it. Surely no unquiet modem movement would be 
at work here. Very swiftly was I undeceived. A 
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<^taract of political and racial conundrums descended 

upon me from the two chiefs. 

“ When is the British Government going to carry 

out its promise made to King Hussein in the war to 

give freedom to the Arabs ? ” 

“ Why are the Jewish villages in Palestine allowed 

to have cases of arms and ammunition whereas ” 
—and the voice vibrated with passion and the cane 
whistled through the air—“ if I, an Arab, am found 
with a cartridge in my pocket I am imprisoned ? 

“Cannot Britain stop the infamous Mustapha 
Kemal who has abolished the caliphate and thrown 
the Caliph out of the country ? It is wicked- 
wicked. Zaghlul Pasha would never do so.” 

“ Why did Lord - make that speech against 

the Arabs, saying that they were savage, undisci¬ 
plined and ignorant ? ” (I had never heard of the 
speech nor even of the peer, but these sheikhs 
of Nain and Endor knew by heart what he had said 
a few weeks earlier in Manchester.) 

It was a lesson that the writer can never forget: 
to find the Moslem Arabs in this primitive Palestinian 
village (where the habits of life are still those of 
Biblical days) acutely sensitive to w'orld movements 
and problems. The atmosphere was electric with 
the Moslem world problem of the caliphate, with the 
new and burning Arab nationalism (as well as the 
kindred nationalism in Turkey and Egypt), with 
the Arab versus Jew antipathy and with racial 
hostility to white domination. 

I This was true at the time, but the law has been altered since. 
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Six days later the writer was with boys of fourteen 
to eighteen in the Bishop Gobat school (on the sup¬ 
posed site of David’s first fortress) at Jerusalem. 
These boys (largely Palestinian Arabs) were com¬ 
paring their high jump, long jump and hundred yard 
running records for the season with the similar 
records of British public schools (Eton and Fettes 
and so on). I found also students at the English 
College at Jerusalem preparing for London University 
examinations. 

Here, again, though in the different spheres of 
athletics and scholarship, the electric alertness to 
world-wide standards was revealed. We have 
already seen how the new roads, the motor-car, the 
cinema and other influences are breaking up the 
old life in Palestine and giving the young Moslem 
new ideas and ideals.^ The British Mandatory 
government is steadily extending across Palestine a 
network of elementary and then of secondary edu¬ 
cation, with (most important of all) a scheme of 
teacher-training. The world may see in Palestine 
in two decades something quite unique in history— 
a country with its population of young Arabs literate. 
To help in training the leadership of such a national 
group and to watch what place that leadership will 
take in the great illiterate Moslem Arab world will 
be of entrancing interest and high moment. 

Moving northward across the frontier into the 
French mandated territory of Syria we discover a 

‘ See p. 15. 
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population of two and a half millions of different 
races, predominantly Moslem, yet with no fewer 
than eighteen different religious affiliations, largely 
mutually antagonistic. Yet they are to some degree 
submerging these differences in the sense of national 
unity. Revolutionary changes are taking place in 
the consciousness of the young generation. Nation¬ 
alism grows in intensity, while the world unity of 
Islam diminishes. 

Imagine a western Christian schoolmaster, loyal 
to the French Mandate, with a school of Syrian- 
Arab boys seething with this spirit of antagonism to 
western rule. One such schoolmaster writes t 

The problem that is most troubling me at present 
all centres around .independence. Although most of 
the Syrians realize that they are not ready for self- 
government yet, they seem to feel that the first step 
IS to get rid of the mandatory power. We do not 
discourage the independence feeling, but we do dis¬ 
courage any anti-French talk or act. We try to 
develop a desire in the boys to study the needs of 
their country and to train themselves as leaders. 

Our graduating class was angry because I would 
not allow them to invite the patriot, Dr Shahbahder 
(recently released after serving three years of a 
twenty-year prison sentence) to be their Commence¬ 
ment speaker. They were angry because I would 
not let them have as their motto “ Syria for the 
Syrians,” or ” Work for the Complete Independence 
of Syria.” Some were angry because I censored a 
class song that said—“ If our churches and mosques 
stand in the way of independence, wc will drive them 
out.” 

Here, in that last sentence quoted from these 
boys, is the harsh bugle-call that is thrilling in them 

E 
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as they trek out on the unknown, untried road from 
the old life. It means in a word “If it is Islam 
versus Nationalism, or if it is Christianity versus 
Nationalism—then away with our religion.” 

We discover also in Syria, mth its intimate con¬ 
tacts with Western Europe, an inquisitiveness of 
mind combined with a disconcerting degeneracy. 
That the bookshops of Beirut should have multi¬ 
plied in recent years and be thronged with customers, 
sounds full of promise. But when one sees among 
these books cartloads of the least desirable type of 
French novel (and all educated Syrians can read 
French), the question thrusts itself into the fore¬ 
ground—“ Is it better to be able to read and then 
to read rot than never to have read at all ? ” 

A young Syrian of the effendi class challenged on 
this point said, “ But would you have us stand with 
folded arms and not read at all. This is the litera¬ 
ture that is put before us.” The call to produce for . 
circulation among the young life of the Islamic reading 
world a brilliant, full-blooded, clean, Oriental litera¬ 
ture, rings out with clearness and insistence. 

IV 

Running eastward across the desert to Mesopo¬ 
tamia (or Iraq as it is now called) and to Persia, 
we complete our swift aeroplane-view of the trek of 
young life in the old home-lands of Islam. 

The young Arab of Iraq is opening his eyes in a 
new world. The trans-desert motor car and aero- 
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plane service; ^ the stimulus of British adminis¬ 
trators in Baghdad with their plans for the irrigation 
of those half-desert areas that once supported 
empires ; the stirring of the pulses of nationalism ; 
the beginning of the first few steps toward the educa¬ 
tion of womanhood ; the inflow of commercialism— 
with the outflow of oil 2—are breaking up old ways 
and creating a new demand for knowledge. 

Before the war an Iraqi or Persian student in a 
modern university was as rare as a white blackbird ; 
in 1925 no less than two hundred Iraqi and Persians 
(including, marvellous to relate, some young women) 
crossed the desert by car to enter as students at 
the university at Beirut. The present intellectual 
hunger in Baghdad is incredible to those who only 
knew the city some years ago. There are now four 
thousand young men and women in evening schools 

there. 

Even the Moslem detestation of a youth breaking 
away from his old faith and taking on the Christian 
discipleship is beginning to be less fervid in Iraq. 
A Moslem Mesopotamian Arab whose son recently 
wanted to become a Christian, vigorously resisted 
his boy’s request. At last, however, the youth took 
the decisive step. When he had done so the father 
came to the educational missionary who had been 
responsible. “My boy has become a Christian,” he 
said. “ I am sorry. But now that he has become 


^ See Chapter I. 

* A shipful of oil (petrol) is taken from one pipe-line in Iraq every 
day and carried to Cardiff, largely to serve British motorists. 
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one I am come to you to say that I look to you to 
train him so that he shall become a good Christian.” 

V 

When we climb from the damp yet blazing heats 
of the Euphrates valley step by step up the stupen¬ 
dous mountain ladder to Persia, we leave the Arab 
world that has been with us from Egypt onward 
and move into a different atmosphere. 

We go up through riven and blasted valleys on 
a way that is insecure, with precipices below and 
banditti above. Reaching and crossing the plateau 
we look over to icy blue ranges of snow mountain. 
Below opens a great cup containing a city. 

Descending into the city before sunset we are 
swept at the gates into a press of merchants and 
porters, camels and donkeys, beggars and boys. 
Going into the home of one of the merchants of the 
city, a shuttered house impenetrable to the eyes of 
the world, we find a rose garden. There is a still 
pool reflecting willows and poplars, with a small 
fountain at one end playing above the sun-flecked 
water. Near by is an arbour shaded by a riot of 
climbing roses, where tea is sipped and the kalyan 
is smoked amid quiet talk and the gossip of the city. 
It is a haunt of domestic peace, rustling leaves and 
sunlit silence, emphasized by the vague murmur of 
the traffic >vithout. At midnight the haunting lovely 
song of the nightingale in the moonlight dominates 
all. We are in a Persian garden. 
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The nature of the people who have created the 
Persian garden and have cultivated and given to 
the world the rose, is in sharp contrast with the 
nature of the Arab. The spirit of Persia began to 
work from the very outset to soften the spirit of 
fighting Islam which the Arab brought up from the 

stark, blistering, harsh desert. 

When the tidal wave of Arabs in the seventh 
century broke right over the cliffs of Iraq on to the 
plateau of Persia, it smashed an empire. It did 
much more—for it submerged a people, a language, 
a literature, and a religion. All four were utterly 
alien to, but now came under the sway of, the 
Arab and his faith. Yet all four brought some¬ 
thing of their own into Islam and have clianged 
its history. 

The Arab is a Semite like the Jew; the Persian 
is an Aryan like the Anglo-Saxon and the North 
Indian. Persian is a language that lies between 
Latin and Sanskrit; Arabic has little touch with 
either. Persian ^v^iters w'ere mainly poets who sang 
of the love of women, the joy of wine, the power of 
princes, and the nature of God; Arabic written 
literature was then practically one book—the Koran. 
Persian religion was Zoroastrianism, that quiet 
mystical faith of Fire-worship. To-day it survives 
(with the few remaining books in the old Persian 
language) only among the Parsees of Bombay, the 
cultured remnant of the Persian Zoroastrians who 
fled for their lives to India in the eighth century 
to escape the fire and sword of the Moslem Arab. 
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When the Arabs set up the great Abbasid Caliphate 
(a.d. 750-1258) in Baghdad as the capital of the 
stupendous Moslem Empire, the Persian scientists 
theologians, philosophers, and officers of state became 
powerful. They wrote and spoke in Arabic. The 
p-eater part of the genius often ascribed to the Arabs 
in those early Mohammedan centuries was really 
Persian. Arabic became, by conquest, the language 
of Persia. It remained so until five centuries later 
when the wild Mongols exterminated the Abbasid 
Caliphate in a.d. 1258, and left Persia to struggle 
through chaos back to her own old language and a 
new dynasty. 

The luxuriant and mystical spirit of the rose gardens 
and retreats of the Persian soon softened the hard 
outlines of Arab Islam. The Persian Sufi hermit 
did not appear to be a dangerous heretic as he stood 
there in his woollen robe declaring that God is the 
only reality—is Truth itself; that in every man is 
a portion of God separated from Him and always 
longing for reunion ; that man achieves that union 
in moments of ecstasy yet falls back again ; and that 
the pilgrims must travel along a Path of Initiation 
to become fully one with God. But this Sufi teach¬ 
ing led to the belief that God and man and God and 
His world are one. So the Sufi God faded into a 
mystical pantheism absolutely opposed to the Sultan 
of the Sky who is the Allah of Islam. 

The muezzins shouted the call to prayer to Allah 
from the minarets and the mullahs preached Islam 
from the mosque pulpits; but the poets in their 
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gardens all sang Sufiism in those lovely lyrics that 

swayed the soul of Persia. 

It will be seen that in race, in spirit, and in atti¬ 
tude of mind the Persian and the Arab are far asunder. 
This has tended to perpetuate the great cleavage of 
Islam into Sunnis and Shiahs—a cleavage which 
began among the Arabs themselves when the friends 
and relatives of Ali—the first cousin and the son-in- 
law of Mohammed—demanded that he should be re¬ 
cognized as the first caliph. The Persians, who later 
allied themselves with the Ali party, therefore reject 
altogether as usurpers Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman, 
the first three caliphs of the Sunnis. Each side 
strenuously maintains that its followers are the 
“ True Believers.” The perpetuation of the division, 
however, is closely associated with the fundamental 
differences of race. A descendant of Ali proclaimed 
in Persia the ealiphate as belonging of divine right 
to the descendants of Ali. Then the vanquished 
Persians—glad of a war-cry and a banner against 
the Arab—^rose as one man and threw off the yoke 
of their Arab conquerors. So since 1499, when 
Ismail the first of the Safawi dynasty '.ame to the 
throne, the Shiah faith of Islam has been the national 
religion of Persia.^ 

The supreme hour of the year for the Shiah 
sect is the commemoration at the feast of Moharram 
of the heroic and tragic death of Hussein, the son 

* To-day there are in all some twelve million Shiahs. Of these some 
nine million are in Persia ; there are some Shiahs also in Iraq, in the 
province of Oudh in British India, and in Tirah on the North-West 
Frontier of India. 
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of Fatimah, Mohammed’s daughter, and of Ali. 
No words can describe the excitement of the drum¬ 
beating and the processions, the self-scourgings till 
the blood runs, the prayers and above aU the tears, 
the cries of “ Woe, woe I ” and the curses called down 
upon Omar at the performance of the “miracle- 
play ” that dramatizes the death of Hussein. At 
that time a strange volcanic anger bursts up and 
overflows, anger against the Sunnis who set up the 

rival caliph and broke the true succession of the 
Prophet. 

So, of the ten millions of Persia, all except about 
one hundred thousand Christians, Parsees and Jews 
are Moslems ; and nine millions of the Moslems are 
Shiahs, with a leaning toward Sufi mysticism. They 
are the most approachable of all the Moslem peoples. 

The place of the novel is taken in Persia by 
the poem. Most Persian poets have, like western 
novelists, written of love, often in neurotic strains. 
Some have sung mystical poems of religion, often 
in figures like those of the human love poems. 
To-day, however, nine-tenths of Persian poetry is 
nationalistic. Nationalism has flared up until at 
last the Persians have even risen to revolutionary 
action—a very rare thing with this generally rather 
languid people. 

This strong nationalistic trend has thrown up new 
leaders, and what is of the greatest moment, a new 
Shah to displace the feeble absentee holder of that 
title. Reza Shah Palilevi, the idol of the youth of 
the Persian army and an illiterate able man, was 
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crowned at a gorgeous ceremony at Tehran in 
April, 1926. He is a man forty-five years of age, 
and has shown remarkable ability m establishing 
order in a distracted country. What Mussolini is 
to Italy and Mustapha Kemal Pasha to Turkey, 

Reza Shah Pahlevi is to Persia. 

He assumes his new dignity in the face of strong 
opposition in certain quarters. The conservative 
Moslem mullahs are stirred to anger against the 
trend toward secular nationalism which the new 
Shah’s rise to power indicates. Opposed also are 
certain semi-independent tribes of nomads in western 
Persia, who always detest any strong central power 

that will curb their ways. 

Nowhere in the world of Islam are Christian 

educational, medical and evangelistic missionaries 
more successful in creating a new leadership than 
in Persia. Remote as Persia is, a new intellectual 
inquisitiveness has swiftly emerged with the new 
nationalism. Eleven new schools were opened in 
Isfahan alone in 1924. Literacy is increasing in the 
new generation. Boys even take in English maga¬ 
zines like Arthur Mee’s My Magazine and The 
Children's Newspaper. The best Persian printing in 
the world is done in Berlin, and one of the best and 
most widely circulated magazines in Persia is pro¬ 
duced from that city. 

The youth of Persia are awakening to the world 
of movement outside. There is a stirring ; a desire 
to get out of the old ruts and to find ncAV paths 
of fuller life and efficiency. This is affecting the 
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whole attitude to Christianity, not only of the youth, 
but of the fathers. 

A boy, for instance, son of a leading man in a 
provincial town, wanted to become a Christian 

“ What will your father do ? ” asked the Christian 
Principal of the school at which the boy studied. 

“ Probably kick me out of the home,” was the 
reply. 

“ Let us ask him.” 

So the father came a hundred miles to visit the 
school. “ It is the boy’s own affair; let him choose,” 
he replied to the amazed missionary. It turned 
out that the father had been reading the Bible in 
secret, unknown even to his own family. To-day the 
mother has asked for a Christian teacher for herself. 

Another example, typical of the movement that is 
going on, is the case of a youth of twenty-two years, 
who was baptized recently at Shiraz. His father 
was furious and threatened to send the boy away 
from Shiraz to live in another city. 

“ There are Christians there too,” replied the boy. 
” It will make no difference.” 

At last the father dropped his opposition and 
watched the life of the boy. He is now so impressed 
with the way his son is living that he has turned 
completely round. 

The movement is not so much among the poor and 
ignorant at this stage as among the well bom and 
well educated. We can meet, for instance, in a 
drawing-room in Tehran Persian men converts, 
mostly in their twenties, some of them in high 
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government positions, and speaking as many as 
four languages. Seven days’ journey from Tehran, 
in a town on the very frontier of Afghanistan itself, 
seventeen converts from Islam have recently been 

baptized. 

When one asks by what processes these men have 
come to that new loyalty, the paths are many— 
study, discussion, teaching, reading the Story itself. 
But in and through all is the personality of some 
teacher whose character commends the new Way of 
Life to the young Persian. 

VI 

A composite picture of the hope of this new 
situation in all these areas from Egypt to Persia 
can be found in the young life vibrating within the 
Christian university at Beirut. Here in the class 
rooms and in the playing fields over a thousand 
young students of all these eastern nationalities are 
studying and playing and discussing together— 
Egyptian (Moslem and Copt), Arab, Palestinian and 
Syrian, Iraqi and Persian. They study medicine, 
dentistry, law, engineering, journalism, languages, 
literature, history, religion, and they meet together 
for worship in the college chapel. 

Their intellectual equipment when they have 
graduated is equal to that gained in the universities 
of the West. The old fanatical Islamic quality has 
evaporated. Attempts to present the traditional view 
of the Koran and of the Prophet do not command 
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their conviction. They have Uved and worked in 
an atmosphere of open-minded scientific enquiry 
saturated with the Christian spirit. They are not 
Christians in any sense of explicit discipleship. 
They have left the old camping grounds of tradi¬ 
tional Islam, but—^for the most part—^they have not 
been detached from the Moslem loyalties of the 
great world of life in which they have been reared. 
Similarly in other colleges throughout these areas 
leaders are being created. In many of the colleges 
a definitely Christian discipleship of men who have 
broken with Islam is being developed. 

These trained and equipped young men and women 
will go back into that Moslem world as its leaders— 
as administrators, editors, leaders in the professions 
and in business. And that world has itself been 
loosened from its old positions by the shattering 
effects of the war, the break-in of western ways, 
the Bolshevik debate, and the insistent call of 
nationalism. 

What will be the future of these folk ? 

That question is unanswered, and at this hour, 
unanswerable. It is certain, however, that move¬ 
ments have begun which can never be stopped. 
Those areas so rich in history, those peoples among 
whom the world’s three great monotheistic religions 
have been bom—Judaism, Christianity and Islam— 
and who created the world’s first great civilizations 
and empires, have still within them the power to 
produce prophets and kingly leaders. 

In the oncoming young generation of these areas 
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there may weU be the Moses of a new pilgrimage for 
young Islam, and the Isaiah of a new national and 
racial destiny. Those who read these lines may live 
to hear the stormy voice of a new John the Baptist 
crying across the Jordan, the Nile and the Euphrates, 
to the eager youth of this new time, “ Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 



CHAPTER IV 

TIIE NEW VISTA OF TURKEY 

I 

Lifting his soft grey felt hat in acknowledgment of 
the cheers of the people, Mustapha Kemal, the 
President, and indeed the creator of the Turkish 
Republic, walks into the little town of Kastamuni 
in Asia Minor, between Angora and the Black Sea. 

His bearing is easy and confident, soldierly. A 
little above the average height, he is closely knit 
and well proportioned. His lifted hat reveals dark 
brown hair thinning over the temples, under which 
heavy brows frown over dark, restless eyes and high 
cheek bones. He has a large masterful nose, and 
a closely cropped dark moustache fails to hide the 
tightly compressed mouth with deep lines of deter¬ 
mination running from the nose to the corners of 
the lips. A square jaw and firm jutting cliin com¬ 
plete the strong ruthless face. 

Kemal Pasha was born in Salonica in 1881. 
Trained as a soldier, he fought against the Sultan 
in the Young Turk Revolution. In the Great War 
he fought on the Gaza front in Palestine, and was 
commander of the entire Turco-German force that 
broke the British offensive at Gallipoli. 

Kemal Pasha has come to preach a crusade. And 
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that soft felt hat in his hand is to be at once its war- 
cry and its standard. Rejecting the fez, he starts 
from this town of Kastamuni on a vehement cam¬ 
paign among the principal Turkish towns to change 
not only the headgear, but also the whole clothing 

of Turkey. 

The loyal Turk to-day may wear a round hard felt 
hat, le chateau melon, as the French picturesquely 
call it, or the peaked cloth cap, the soft felt, the tall 
silk, the beret, or the panama. What he may not 
wear is the kalpak (fez), which up till now has been 
through centuries the absolutely essential headgear 
of the Moslem Turk—the brimless hat that allows 
the forehead to touch the ground in the daily prayers 
of the obedient Moslem. How sharp a break this 
makes with the past is revealed when we recall that 
under the last Sultan every Turk who borrowed the 
hated headgear of the Christian was at once put in 
prison and subjected to severe penalties as a giaour 
(infidel). But to-day men are under sentence of ten 
years* imprisonment for retaining the fez and re¬ 
fusing the hat! The hat that was criminal and 
heretical yesterday is obligatory and orthodox to-day. 

The results have been sufficiently curious. The 
new hat movement raged like a forest fire. The 
few cap and hat shops in Turkey were within a few 
days reaping fortunes. They w'cre literally besieged 
by customers, like a baker’s shop in a famine. 
Villages sent their officials to buy caps en masse. 
Doctors, lawyers, merchants, journalists, engineers, 
and professors led the movement, while the young 
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generation foDowed enthusiasticaUy. The municipal 
employees —tram-conductors, cab drivers, police 

guardians of museums, firemen and so on, were 
put into peaked caps. The university undergradu¬ 
ates adopted the French beret. The first Turkish 
cap factory was set up at Karamursal; and a goat’s- 
hair felt hat factory was started at Angora. Melan¬ 
choly notices of “ Shops to let ” were hung over the 
booths of the kalibdjis (fez-ironers). Those who 
tried to resist the change suffered badly. In the 
streets and even in the theatres the “ hats ” at¬ 
tacked the “fezes” which were torn, trampled upon 
and tlirown into the Hellespont. A few men have 
even been killed—martyrs to the fez, as a symbol 
of the past and of orthodox Islam. 

Why this tornado ? How can such an apparently 
trivial cause bring a man of the superb statecraft 
and the ruthless realism of Mustapha Kemal into 
the field as its protagonist ? This fight of “ hat ” 
versus “ fez” is a crucial battle in the clash of civil¬ 
izations which we are watching. And it has come 
to a decisive issue first of all in Turkey because she 
is at the very junction where both geographically and 
intellectually East and West—Asia and Etirope— 
meet. The whole issue becomes clear in a vigorous 
and amusingly detailed passage from the speech in 
which Mustapha Kemal first expounded the sartorial 
strategy of his campaign : 

The international dress of civilized peoples be¬ 
comes our nation perfectly. We will be shod with 
shoes and boots ; we will wear trousers, shirt, waist- 
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coat, collar, tie, jacket; we will put on a peaked or 
brimmed headgear, or to speak more clearly, a hat. 
We will wear a frock coat, a tail coat, a dinner jacket, 
a dress coat; and if folk are found who hesitate I 
will say to them that they are stupid and ignorant. 

Summing up, Mustapha Kemal added words that 
carry us to the heart of his argument: 

In wearing a head-dress different from the rest of 
the universe we are held at a distance from them. 
Look at the Turkish and Moslem world. You will 
see people who suffer and struggle because they do 
not conform their thoughts and spirits to the changes 
that civilization demands. That is the cause of our 
backwardness and of the misfortunes that have 
befallen us. If we have saved ourselves in the 
space of some years, it is thanks to the transforma¬ 
tion of our thinking. We cannot stop. We must 
always advance. The nation must know that civil¬ 
ization possesses so great a force that she scorches 
up and destroys all those confronting her who 
remain indifferent. 

Those last sentences of Kemal Pasha’s speech 
open suddenly a previously shuttered window through 
which we see vividly the landscape of the young 
generation in Turkey. The “ quick change ” from 
the fez to the hat is the visible index of a transforma¬ 
tion in thought. The new hat is important because 
it covers a head seething with new thouglits. Its 
brim shades eyes that look eagerly out in a novel 
direction towards fresh horizons of life for a new 
Turkey. And the swift, wide and enthusiastic adop¬ 
tion of the hat is a symptom of the fact that not 
the leaders only, but widening ranges of the people, 
are turning their thoughts in the same direction. 

F 
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We have seen photographs of Latife Hanoum, 
ICemal Pasha s wife—now divorced—ri din g on horse¬ 
back without a veil. This to an orthodox Moslem is 
a blend of heresy, indecency and illegality that is 
almost criminal. It is a symbol of the deeper and 
even more significant fact that young feminine 
Turkey is turning her eyes too toward the West. 
And it is Christendom and not Christianity to 
which young Turkey is looking. They want national 
power, commercial expansion, a place of pride 
among the peoples, a richer, fuller life. They have 
discovered that the possessors of such power—^the 
rulers over nine-tenths of the habitable surface 
of the globe and of six out of every seven 
Moslems on that surface—are the races of Western 
Christendom, 

We are watching, then, one of the rarest and most 
moving vital events in history—a national conver¬ 
sion. The word “conversion’^ is here used in its 
true sense of turning round and moving in another 
direction. The present Turkish revolution is the 
abandonment of one way of life or civilization and 
the adoption of another. The examples of Greece 
and Japan are the only parallels in the last hundred 
and fifty years. It is quite different from the 
American Revolution, which simply threw off a 
despotic government in order to sustain an existing 
ideal of civilization; or the English Revolution 
which was a domestic incident in a secular fight for 
liberty ; or the French Revolution which broke the 
despotic shell to liberate the growing kernel, 
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So the young Turks look to-day for their models 
not to the East, but to the West; not to Aleppo, 
Baghdad, Mecca or Tehran, but to Paris and New 
York, Berlin and London, They look to the capitals 
of Christendom but—we repeat—they do not look 
to Christianity. They are going even further ; they 
scorn El Azhar University in Cairo, the traditional 
intellectual centre of Islam. Its emphasis on the 
memorization of the Koran and its reverence for 
the past stand to them for the negation of the pro¬ 
gress and power that they desire. They openly say 
±hat the supreme mistake of the Turkish people was 
the adoption of Islam seven hundred years ago—an 
adoption which has led them out of the path of 
progress and civilization up a cul-de-sac. Their 
leaders are mostly agnostic “ intellectuals ” educated 
in Europe. 


II 

Politically we put the whole matter in a nutshell 
if we say that we are witnessing in post-war Turkey 
the suicide of Moslem imperialism and the birth of 
secular nationalism. We are watching the death of 
the Ottoman Empire and the creation of the Turkish 
nation. To grasp that central revolutionary fact is 
to hold the clue to the Turkey of to-day. 

What then has driven Mustapha Kemal and the 
folk whom he leads to this momentous conclusion ? 
Let us stand with Kemal Pasha and try to look 
through his eyes at the history of his people. 

The most violent explosion of human energy in 
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history took place in the thirteenth century, when 
the gaUoping Mongols of Central Asia flung their 
fierce and splendidly generalled forces eastward and 
north-eastward to Manchuria and to Peking, south¬ 
ward into India to Lahore, south-westward over 
Persia to the sack and massacre of Baghdad, and 
westward across the steppes of Russia to Poland. 

This gigantic empire broke in pieces of its own 
weight. But the explosion had incidentally thrown 
a tribe of Turks out of Central Asia into Asia Minor, 
They adopted Islam, Their first independent king 
was Othman ^ (1288), from whom they were nick¬ 
named the Othman (or Ottoman) Turks. 

Fighters first and last, these Turks spread their 
rule till Christian Europe was terrified in 1453 by 
the capture of Constantinople. They spread the 
Turkish Moslem Empire in three continents—Europe, 
Asia, Africa. They penetrated into Poland and 
Hungary ; they strode across Syria and Palestine to 
the Persian Gulf; they careered over Arabia to the 
Indian Ocean ; they ruled all North Africa (including 
Egypt) from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. The 
Mediterranean Sea was their lake. They even 
forced the Caliph, then residing in Egypt, to cede 
the caliphate of Islam, and carried the mantle of the 
Prophet in triumph to Constantinople. 

By a superb paradox of history this Turkish- 
Moslem triumph created the domination of the world 
by Christendom. For the new white nations of 
Western Europe—the Dutch, the French, and the 

^ Pronounood by the Turks “ OamaD.” 
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English, the Spanish and Portuguese—^wanted trade 
in the Middle East and India. But the Turk stood 
at all cross-roads of the world’s commerce of that 
day and wrote “ No thoroughfare ” on each. The 
stupendous curved scimitar of the Ottoman Empire 
barred every land path. So the white man of Europe 
tried to find an oceanic way. Attempting forty 
years after the fall of Constantinople to out-flank 
the Turk and to seek a new route to India, Columbus 
was surprised to discover a new continent—America. 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
revealing the coasts of Africa and another route to 
Asia.^ So the white rule of America, Africa, and 
half Asia began. The Turks flung the most amazing 
boomerang of history when their own triumph 
caused this world-wide expansion of the European 
and American white races of Christendom which 
has now swung back and destroyed the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The story from that day on is of the European 
powers carving joints out of the Turkish Empire. 
Britain, who had already taken charge of the seventy 
million Moslems of the Mogul Empire of North India, 
now laid its hand on Egypt. Greece Mas carved out 
in 1829 and the other Balkan States achieved in¬ 
dependence in successive wars. North Africa was 
cut up piecemeal; for Spain carved off a part of 
Morocco, France took the rest of Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia ; Italy seized Tripoli. 

In the midst of all this, Sultan Abdul Hamid of 

* Tht Clash of Colour^ Chapter I. 
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Turkey in the late nineteenth century made a cim- 
lung, brilliant and cruel effort to redeem the whole 
situation by a vast Pan-Islamic scheme. The idea 
was that the whole Moslem world of two hundred and 
thirty-five millions should be taught to look to him. 
Sultan of Turkey, as their caUph. Brooding and 
scheming sleeplessly on his cushioned divan in the 
Pavilion of the Star (Yeldiz Kiosk), as he called his 
new palace. Abdul Hamid, like a superb spider, spun 
and spread his Pan-Islamic web over India and 
Persia, North Africa and the Arab peoples. 

The cruel element in this vast scheme was that it 
involved clearing out the Cliristians from Abdul’s 
dominions. ‘‘ The Christian nationalities of Europe ” 
(said Abdul in effect) “ have broken up my empire 
in Europe. Am I going to allow this ancient Chris¬ 
tian Armenian nationality to break up my empire in 
Asia ? Allah forbid 1 ’* So he followed his bloody 
policy of intermittent extermination. 

Then the Young Turk Revolution forced Abdul 
Hamid to abdicate and later removed his semi¬ 
imbecile successor. The Pan-Islamic scheme was in 
the dust-bin. But the “ Committee of Union and 
Progress ” created an even more exciting scheme— 
the Pan-Turanian movement—the drawing of all 
the Turkish race into one empire. This was a 
marvellous dream based, not on the Pan-Islamic 
idea of religious unity, but on race unity. There 
are not more than eight million Turks in Turkey; 
but there are fourteen million Turks in European 
Russia, Turkestan and Central Asia as far as Mon- 
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golia and China. AU these are now subject to 
Soviet Russia, save some one and a half million 
subjeet to China. Of the fourteen milhon Turks 
outside Turkey the great majority— some nine 
millions—are Mohammedans. The Turks farther 
east are almost pure animists. To bring all these 
under the rule of Turkey was the Pan-Turanian plan. 

The ostensible argument for the Pan-Turanian 
movement was race imity. But one force that drew 
the young Turk’s enthusiasm (and the European 
brains and money that backed him) was commercial. 
It was the knowledge that these areas include 
potentially one of the richest colonial possessions in 
the world. From the Trans-Siberian Railway down 
to the frontiers of Persia and India the land possesses 
priceless rare furs, inexhaustible timber, stupendous 
wheat-growing areas, steppes swarming with cattle 
and sheep, mountains rich in gold and silver, and 
cotton fields that, even before the war, stood only 
fifth in the world after those of the United States, 
British Empire, Egypt and Cliina. The trade 
possibihties in bacon, wheat, wool, furs, cotton, 
live-stock, gold, silver and timber are illimitable. 
All that is needed is administrative efficiency and 
finance (with consequent communications). It was 
believed with some reason during the w'ar (in view 
of the expected breakdown of Russia) that these 
Pan-Turanian ambitions, backed by the force, 
finance, administrative talent and commercial genius 
of Germany, might make a wealthy empire, Turkish 
and Mohammedan, stretching from Constantinople 
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across Kashgar to Irkutsk. Obviously if that had 
been achieved (or should still in any other way be 
achieved) the political and commercial status of 
Mohammedanism in the world would be transformed. 

When the Great War crashed in on the world, and 
the Turks entered the war on the side of Germany, 
they made their one sporadic attempt to light the 

Pan-Islamic torch. They proclaimed a Holy War_a 

jihad —calling all Moslems, in the name of the Caliph- 
Sultan, to fight against the “infidel” Allies. The 
torch only smoked and spluttered. It never caught fire. 

At the end of the war one in four of the population 
of Turkey had died from war casualties, disease, 
famine, and massacre. A total population vari¬ 
ously estimated at between six and eight million re¬ 
mained. If any man at that moment had said that 
within five years Turkey would be dictating terms 
to the whole Allied diplomacy of Europe, he would 
have been derided as a lunatic. 

At the end of the war Mustapha Kemal rallied 
around himself the broken Turkish forces, flouted 
the futile government in Constantinople, and set up 
the new Turkish National Assembly in Angora. At 
the final touch of the landing of the Greek army in 
Asia Minor in 1919, Turkish nationalism flared up. 
Within three years the Greek army was in headlong 
retreat with Kemal on its heels. Smyrna went up 
in flames. At. Lausanne on July 24, 1923, Turkey 
and Europe signed the Treaty of Peace that gave 
Turkey a free hand within her own borders. 

Mustapha Kemal now stood before the whole 
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world as “ the sword of Islam.” He was elected 
President and virtual dictator of the new Turkish 
Republic wliich was created by the Grand National 
Assembly on October 29, 1923. He was made 
head of the state, commander-in-chief of the army, 
President of the Grand National Assembly and 
President of the Council of Ministers. 

The National Assembly of March 1924 flung a 
tremendous bombshell into the Moslem world. It 
abolished the caliphate. Within thirty-six hours 
the Caliph and his son were pitched neck and crop 
across the frontier. The heirs of seven hundred 
years of the Sultan’s tlirone and four hundred years 
as caliphs—successors to Mohammed himself—were 
exiles in Christian Europe 1 

The overtIu*ow of the Moslem religious law courts 
and religious schools followed. Simultaneously all 
the governmental religious foundations and reUgious 
endowments were abolished. The bill embodying all 
these drastic acts was drafted by Youni Hadi, a 
vehement pro-Bolshevik. In 192G Turkey adopted 
as her legal system the Swiss Civil Code and the 
Italian Criminal Code. 

She thus set up, for the first time in all Moslem 
history, a purely secular nationalist state. It is 
a dictatorship with a republican fagade. Turkey 
has disestablished and disendowed Islam and can¬ 
celled Moslem religious law, as completely as France 
has disestablished and disendowed Roman Catholic 
Christianity. The new secular republic has been far 
more drastic in uprooting people of other nations 
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than the Turkish empire ever was in uprooting people 
of other religions. The most extreme measures 
known in modem history for the exchange of popula¬ 
tions were written into the treaties of 1923 and have 
since been carried out. In ships and wagons, in 
trains and on foot, over a million Greeks, many of 
them descended from families that had lived in 
Turkey for generations, crossed the ^gean Sea and 
the land frontiers from Turkey into Greece. Simul¬ 
taneously the nearly half million Turkish inhabitants 
of Greece were uprooted and had to seek new homes 
within the borders of Turkey. 

The aim, the single aim that explains every act of 
Turkey since Mustapha Kemal took control, is that 
Turkey (with clearly defined frontiers) should be com¬ 
pletely mistress in her own house. It is obviously 
a legitimate aim. Some of the methods, however, 
have been, right up to 1926, those of barbarism. 
General Laidoiier’s report to the League of Nations 
in the autumn of 1925 sets the ghastly facts beyond 
dispute. To be slain or exiled as a man of another 
race or nation is not more acceptable than the same 
treatment on grounds of religion. A change of 
heart as well as of head is essential if Turkey is to 
be a friendly citizen of the civilized world. 

Ill 

In the new Turkey many new streams are flowing. 

The great inclusive youth movement in Turkey is 
the Ojack (Turkish Home Movement). It covers the 
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land with a network of organization. A fervent 
nationalism and an eager intelleetualism pulse 
through the whole body. Founded in 1912 by 
vehement nationalists, for instance, Hamdulla Subhi 
Bey the former Minister of Education, it has had 
vagaries of policy. To-day, however, taking nation¬ 
alism for granted, the Ojack, like a vigorous national 
Y M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Polytechnic and Student Move¬ 
ment combined, develops Turkish life and culture. 
Through lectures by eminent men, concerts of Turkish 
and other music, courses in foreign languages, short¬ 
hand and typewriting, a fine system of travelling 
dispensaries, libraries, museums, social gatherings, 
and so on, it at once rallies youth to its ranks and 
trains their citizenship. Many women are members 


of the movement. 

The new life of girls and women is one of the most 
P 0 YQj'Qtionary and hopeful of all the movements in 
Turkey to-day.^ Here, more than in any Moslem 
land, young Islamic womanhood is leaving the old 
tents and trekking along new and open paths to 
an unknown goal. In the coast cities the veil is 
being discarded more and more. In Stamboul three- 
quarters of the women go in the streets unveiled. 
Schoolgirls go unchaperoned. Young men and 
women go on outings together. The curtains segre¬ 
gating women in the trams have been removed. 
Wives go to cinemas with their husbands. Women 
appear increasingly as speakers, writers and workers 
in offices. Polygamy has been abolished legally by 


^ See also Cliapter L 
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the ^sembly-unless necessity for a second marriage 
and the power of the husband to maintain and treL 
both wives fairly are established. For the first 
time in a Moslem land a wife can sue her husband 
for divorce on the grounds of desertion, cruelty, or 
misconduct, or if she finds he is already married 
Maniage cannot take place before the man is 
eighteen and the woman seventeen. The conflict to 
be reckoned with in the future of the girlhood and 
womanhood of Turkey is piquantly presented in 
a short story that has recently (1925) appeared in a 
^rkish daily paper. The tale is called DjSmm, the 
Laundress^s Daughter. The plot runs as foUows: 

Mahmoud Ekrem Pasha is a rich official of the old 
school. His only son, Chahine Bey. “is vibrating 
with enthusiasm to regenerate his country, but not 
hostile to a national Westernism.” He works for 
these ends. “ But in all that he does, one thing rests 
sharply present in his thoughts : it is the image of 
an adorable young girl whose soul and body form an 
aureole—a delicious dream that sweeps in on the 
young man across the sad realities of life.” 

Chahine and Dj^mil^ had played together as boy 
and girl in his garden while her mother did the 
washing at his home. He had taught her to read; 
and she had shown exceptional intelligence. Eventu¬ 
ally the two had groAvn to love one another. Chahine 
had gone to fight at the Dardanelles and come back 
a lieutenant in the army—and more in love than ever. 

He decides to marry Dj6mil^, though well aware 
of the storm that will descend upon him. 
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One day the father, Mahmoud, calls in his son. 
“ I have found you,” he says, “ a splendid wife, the 
daughter of a millionaire. Her father agrees. For- 

tune is with you.” 

The son replies that he is sorry, but he has already 
made his choice—Dj6mil6, the daughter of the 
laundress. The father rages and storms at this 
“ frightful lunacy,” and calls Dj^mil6 by vile names. 
Meanwhile Dj^mild works hard at her studies, 
becomes expert in French and English, and joins a 
women’s association for developing the education of 
the young. Her charm and nobility of character 
fascinate all who meet her. 

Chahine’s father, seeing that he cannot move his 
son, calls the youth in and propounds a plan. It is 
in the Abdul Hamid manner, namely, that Chahine 
shall marry the millionairess and shall then take 
Dj6mil6 as his second wife. Chahine is amazed and 
maddened at the insult to Dj^mil^. 

Chahine rents a modest flat, marries Dj4mil6 and 
they build “ a nest where they knew no wealth could 
replace the treasure of true love.” 

Then a terrible fire destroys all the possessions of 
Mahmoud Pasha, the father; and in his poverty all 
his friends abandon the old man. But Dj^mild 
comes to the rescue and takes him to their home and 
looks after him affectionately like a daughter. The 
old man dies blessing his noble children I 

Another modem development in Turkey is the 
growth of the athletic spirit. Football, baseball. 
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tennisj cricket and other games, as well as the big 
athletic events in Europe, are eagerly discussed. A 
dramatic evidence of this interest was shown by the 
government in 1924 in voting seventy-seven thou¬ 
sand lirae to train and send a team to the Olympic 
Games in Paris. There were no highly trained 
Turkish leaders, so an Englishman was secured as 
coach of the “ soccer ” footbaU team, a Hungarian 
to direct the wrestlers, and an American for the 
track and field athletics. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit of the whole experiment was the revela¬ 
tion to the Turks of the liigh standard of other 
countries, and the necessity in athletics for stem self- 
discipline. 

All the early efforts to develop a real athletic 
quality of a high order among young Turks have so 
far been confronted by stubborn weaknesses which 
reveal the fundamental problem that the whole life 
of the Turkish nation faces. Those weaknesses may 
be summed up frankly as inability to control passions 
and abstain from favourite forms of dissipation for 
the sake of athletic success ; a lack of a quick stem 
sense of honour and loyalty both to the team and 
to the rules of the game and the principle of training ; 
inability to accept defeat and to abstain from taking 
an unfair advantage, combined with a swiftness 
to complain. There are conspicuous and splendid 
exceptions to this criticism ; and the difficulty lies, 
not in the Turk himself, but in the whole background 
of his history, his standards of life, and his religion. 
Indeed, where Turkish boys in the early and more 
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malleable years have come under the continuous 
influence of the real spirit of the game, as, for 
instance, in camp, they are already often revealing 
a splendid spirit of sportsmanship.^ 

The religious tendencies of Turkey to-day lie 
liidden in the heart of youth. They are a turmoil 
of troubled and contradictory cross currents. Two 
personal statements that reveal what is in the minds 
of many come from the lips of two Turkish young 
men (1925): the first, a -University of London 
graduate, the second, an able journalist; the first 
with the old touch of arrogance, the second with a 
new spirit of seeking ; but both agnostic. 

I have grown beyond all need for religious faith ; 
I can no longer conscientiously call myself a Moslem ; 
certainly I ^n never be a Chrjstian, for the very. 
thought makes to rise'up in me my dormant Mo ham- 
medan fanaticism. - ^ 

have lost faith in Mohammedj I have read 
Renan and" XJoiLe-Jesus ; but I yearn in vain tq_ 
believe in his God^ 

A large and increasing number of young men hold 
that no religion—Islam included—has suflicient truth 
or power to make it worth while to submit one's 
personal life to it. Materialism, agnosticism, shot 
through Avith gleams of yearning for a spiritual guide 
and goal, prevail in the minds of an increasing 
number of the educated new generation. 

The complete secularization of government which 
makes religion a purely private matter has already 

* Seo The Spirit of the Game. 
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resulted in a smaller attendance at mosques, and a 
sharp faU in the numbers taking the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, The methods of “higher criticism” are 
being applied by Turks to the Koran and the 
Traditions. They have discovered textual discrep¬ 
ancies and differing readings in a book whose very 
definition is that it was dictated by God and was 
unaffected even by the human medium. 

From the book they turn to the man. Moham- 
med*s character is being analyzed with the help 
of the new psychology and in the light of progressive 
moral standards. Nittthw the Korau-nor^theProphet 
can face«uch tests. _ 

The one religious and educational psychologist 
influential in Turkey is William James. His prag¬ 
matism is indirectly responsible for a strong move¬ 
ment to judge a faith by its results. This, incident¬ 
ally, is responsible for the measure of appreciation 
given to Protestant mission schools in Turkey. 

Mustapha Kemal summed up the situation : 

The object of the revolution is that of giving to 
the citizens of the republic a social organization 
completely modern and progressive^in every sense. 

. . . All absurd superstitions and prejudices must 
be rooted out of our minds and customs. . , . Turkey 
can never be a country of dervish es and .sheikhs and 
their disciples. Ths^onhiirMC-CpngugatimiJ^kaLQf 

ike great ir^ 22 £Ltional€onfiat€rniiy- nf 

All the movements in the new Turkey—^the 
agnostic, the feminist, the youth, the westernizing, 
the Bolshevist, the reactionary, the educational— 
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all reveal a country that has definitely “ struck its 
tents and is once more on the march.” 

Yet behind these movements lies a great mass of 
sodden inertia—the majority of the women, who 
cannot read or write ; the slow, patient peasants ; 
the older merchants and officials who long for the 
“ good old days ” of quiet and undisturbed corrup¬ 
tion ; and the genuine spiritual Moslems of the 
“ fundamentalist ” school who see the nation head¬ 
ing for a precipice of moral and religious and political 
anarchy. The Turkish caravan is certainly on the 
move; but there are many reluctant passengers. 

IV 

To achieve permanent progress Turkey needs to 
create an honest leadership, and an educated public 
opinion ; to develop a solid trading class (to replace 
the Greek and Armenian) and a scientific agriculture ; 
to free and educate its womanhood and to fight its 
diseases—above all the terrible spread of diseases 
that prevent the growth of population. The suc¬ 
cessful solution of every one of these problems is 
dependent upon intelligence and character in human 
personality. And there is one way and only one 
way of creating these on a national scale—through 
education. By education we mean all the forces 
that develop the personality in mind, spirit, and 

body for citizenship — the service of God and 
man. 

Education is, however, supremely difiBcult to 

G 
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achieve. The basic problem of a teaching staff 
adequate in number, in education, in training, and 
in attitude, is in itself colossal. For Turkey this 
is complicated by the fact that she hates and 
dreads to-day all forms of foreign intervention. The 
Ministry of Education early in 1926 ordered that all 
teachers in foreign schools must be Turks by origin 
and “ endowed with national sentiments.” A large 
photograph of Mustapha Kemal must be placed in 
a conspicuous position. A Cross may only be placed 
in the school chapel. 

Turkey, unfortunately, has good reason to dread 
the myriad forms of exploitation, political, commer¬ 
cial and cultural, that threaten her. The missionary 
schools in Turkey therefore suffer to-day from the 
natural hostility against some unscrupulous com¬ 
mercial men—European, British and American— 
who, immune from taxes under the Capitulations, 
held much trade in their grip. 

Madame Ferid Bey, for example, the wife of the 
Turkish Ambassador in London,^ has in her last 
novel, Papillons de Nuii, attacked foreign schools in 
Turkey. Turks, she declares, should educate their 
children in their own way. If they want foreign 
education let them go abroad for it. 

A writer in La Tribune de Genh)e ^ assesses the 

situation justly when he says : 

Those who know the admirable work accomplished 
by the American schools in Turkey, those who can 
testify to the good that they have done in assuring 

» 3oo p. 21. ■ January 27, 1926. 
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instruction to innumerable Turks when there were 
no equivalent Turkish schools, will find Madame 
Ferid Bey severe and above all ungrateful. But 
that is the price of progress ; always one sees the 
disciple array himself against his master and seek 
to take his place. It is natural after all that the 
Turks should be ambitious to educate their children 
themselves. 

Turkey has started by drastically clearing the 
ground. The Assembly has abolished the mosque 
schools and has secularized the education given, 
though our information is that, at any rate in 
centres in the interior, the Koran teaching remains 
imchanged. How can it be otherwise with no 
teachers available, save the old ones who know 
nothing else but the Koran and have no other 
method than memorizing ? The government also 
closed seventy French and Italian Catholic schools 
until such time as they should take down all cruci¬ 
fixes and religious pictures. Before the war the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions had a score of schools or colleges of the 
first rank, and many minor schools, with a body of 
pupils totalling thirty-five thousand of all races. 
To-day most of the American primary schools have 
been closed. The total scholars in the remaining 
colleges- number about fifteen hundred, nearly all of 
whom are Turkish Moslems. 

The existing Turkish governmental system can 
only take some two hundred thousand, or rather 
over ten per cent, of the total population of school 
and college age. Of these, over tliree-fourths are 
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boys. Less than five thousand are in universities 
and professional high schools. 

Turkey is therefore in a bewildering dilemma. To 
follow the path of progress she must have modern 
education on sound lines. She has no adequate 
supply of trained teachers. She cannot at present 
train them herself. She desires to have a modem 
way of life; but she loathes dependence on foreign 
help. Her attitude seems to be to take that external 
help where she is sure of the goodwll and good faith 
and efficiency of the helpers. That is what lies 
behind a speech made (June 1925) at Constantinople 
by the then Minister of Education, HamduUah 
Subhi Bey, before a meeting of missionaries: 

The Turkish Government is a friend of American 
schools. We want our children to go to American 
schools and to learn American culture. There are, 
however, certain restrictions,—since the Tmkish 
Government has secularized its schools we expect 
foreign schools to do the same. Turkey is a nation 
being born to-day. She is not facing East as are 
Persia and Tunis. Rather has she faced in the 
opposite direction—to the West. It is from your 
books, your influences that we have received the 
ideas that inspire our present effort to establish 
democracy. Our faces are toward the West. . . . 

Ten years ago if a Turk wore a hat on his head 
instead of a fez, his head would have been cut off. 
But to-day the situation has changed. We have not 
lightly entered on this road—we have fought for it, 
planned for it, died for it. And we are determined 
t^o go on, . . . You have helped us in the past— 
your schools will help us in the future! 

The restrictions indicated prevent direct Christian 
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instruction. Those restrictions all the missionaries 
who are at work loyally obey. The government’s 
attitude is evidently, however, one that welcomes 
education that will build up character and intelli¬ 
gence—in a word, the citizens that Turkey needs. 


V 

The question is raised, first, of the contribution 
that the West can make through education, and 
secondly, of the value or possibility of developing 
character through education that aims to make 
youth Christian wthout being Christians. Can they 
in the long run have the character if they have not 
the conscious discipleship ? The kind of character 
that is aimed at will be seen in a few direct 
vignettes. 

A picture comes from a play centre under mission¬ 
ary direction on the Cilician Plain in Adana, a city 
of about seventy-five thousand inhabitants. To the 
play centre come seven hundred and fifty young 
Turks—with a very small sprinkling of Kurds and 
Arabs and a few Armenians and Jews. 

The boys are keen on games, especially “ soccer.” 
Many have a craving for boxing and wrestling, and 
cannot understand why the missionaries do not allow 
these sports in the playground, seeing that Britain 
and America exult in both boxing and wrestling. 
The reason for the restriction is their lack of self- 
control; the slightest provocation brings on blows, 
and a violent flow of vile language. Sometimes even a 
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knife is wliipped out, for every boy carries in his big 
girdle-like belt or capacious pocket a knife more 
often resembling a dagger than a pen or jack knife. 
If they use vile language in the playground they 
are “ shown the door ” ; and so now if any boy 
trespasses in that regard, the other boys take it 
upon themselves to banish him from the playground 
for the day. 

Many of these Turkish boys in the early and 
middle teens are interested in religious discussion. 
The term “ Christian ” to them does not mean a 
life of service. It is merely the name of non- 
Moslems, chiefly Armenians and Greeks, who 
—^the Turkish boys imagine—worship images and 
sticks in the shape of a cross, and believe in three 
gods. These Turkish playground boys are surprised 
and show pleasure at learning that Christians believe 
in but one God to whom they can pray directly at 
any time and in any place. They agree in theory, 
if hot always in practice, that because the same 
God created all of us, whatever our race or creed, 
we are all His children and so should live as 
brothers. 

The other day [writes the leader at the play¬ 
ground] a couple of boys began fighting. Soon a 
third boy stepped up to them and asked, “ Don’t you 
know that the purpose of this place is to teach us 
bow to act and that we are expected to treat one 
another as brothers ? ” The fighters responded to 
the suggestion and soon were playing together 

peacefiilly 

It is difficult for Turkish boys to submit to the 
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custom of giving girls the same privileges as boys in 
the playground. This is another thought that is 
gradually being instilled into the minds of young 
Turkey. 

Here stand a score of Turkish Moslem girls in their 
teens ; alert, erect, with laughing wholesome faces, 
bright eyes and sturdy bodies. They are at the 
American school in Brousa, one of the more con¬ 
servative areas of Turkey. Here four are enjoying 
a swift game of tennis, cheered by their friends ; that 
team is running and leaping at basket-ball; another 
group is swaying gracefully in a folk-dance. All of 
them are in “ gym ” costume. 

Through a window of the schoolhouse the sounds of 
a piano and violin recall the nation’s great love of 
music. A glance at the girls’ drawings and embroidery 
opens up to us a glimpse of their passionate love of 
beauty. Inside, a busy group is setting the dining¬ 
room tables, while others put the class rooms in order, 
and still others are busy making the house clean and 
beautiful. The girls’ reading opens up horizons of 
ideals and of action, and gives knowledge of the fresh 
young life of other lands. The Girl Reserve Move¬ 
ment of the Y.W.C.A., familiar in all parts of the 
world, makes a strong appeal to these Moslem girls 
with its principle of service, “ seeing the beauti¬ 
ful,” and “ loyalty to friends,” and the thrill of 
earning honours for health, knowledge, service, and 
spirit. 

It would not be easy to find any picture more 
vivid in its contrast with traditional Moslem woman- 
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hood and girlhood. Turkish girls are usually unable 
to read ; the gossip of the harem is the sole avenue 
of knowledge ; often they are in delicate health, and 
always they have no athletic life. A balanced aU- 
round life, in which body, mind, spirit and social 
relationships are all developed, is making of these 
girls in their school a new type of citizenship for 
Turkey. No more priceless gift could be made to 
that land in face of its problems to-day. 

The conclusion at which we arrive has been con¬ 
centrated into a single sentence by Dr F. P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York, who visited the Near East for the Board of 
Regents of New York University. He declares : 

If the Near East is ever to solve its problems and 
to emerge triumphant from its present turmoil and 
disorder, it will be through the efforts of its own 
people, rather than through interference from with¬ 
out, and the leaders in this awakening are likely for 
the most part to be young men and women who have 
been trained in institutions of the type of Robert 
College, the American University of Beirut, and 
Constantinople Women’s College. 

Saturated as the western world is with a century- 
old distrust of the Turk, a detestation of his historic 
cruelty, a disdain for his corrupt government and 
continual disappointment after promised reform, it 
is not easy for western minds to face with confidence 
the future of Turkey. On the other hand, it is not 
easy for Turkey to trust the western nations to be 
disinterested. In the past they have rarely done 
anything to Turkey save to plot against her (or with 
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her against each other), exploit her for commerce, or 
upbraid her for her evils. 

Has the day come for the adventure of a new 
attitude from both sides ? What shall that attitude 
be ? Can we build a bridge ? If so, of what 

material ? 

Shall we describe it colloquially as one of good 
sportsmanship ?—to give Turkey wise encouragement 
in all her good new enterprises ; especially to help 
her where the West has undoubtedly great and good 
things to give, as she has supremely in the matter of 
education for character, in the gift of medicine, and 
in scientific agriculture ; to exercise and expect for¬ 
bearance in what seem to be blunders ; to persevere 
in guidance and help where they are called for, and 
to exercise humility in remaining in the background ; 
to have faith in the good we can see, hope for the 
future, and above all, charity. 



CHAPTER V 

THE INDIAN CARAVANSERAI 

No single picture—not even the most vivid panorama 
of the many-coloured moving human scene—can focus 
for us fully and in true perspective the marvellous 
Moslem life of India. From Afghanistan on the 
West to Assam on the East, across the rich hill- 
lands and plains—^the basins of the Indus, the GangeSf 
and the Brahmaputra—run two thousand miles of 
Mohammedanism. Here in the sway at once of 
nationalism and of Islam, live over sixty-eight 
million Moslems : nearly a third of the population of 
the whole world of Islam; more than a fifth of the 
three hundred and twenty million people of India. 

How did these Moslems come into India ? 

What place do they take in India’s life ? 

How do they blend or conflict with the other 
elements in that seething crucible of modem India ? 

What do they mean to the rest of the world of 
Islam ; and what does that world mean to them ? 

What is to be their future ? 

I 

First, how did they come to India ? It seems 

extraordinarily confusing if you speak with Indian 

Moslems to find that one claims that he descends 
106 
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from the Arabs, another from the Turks, a third 
from the Afghans, a fourth from the Persians, while 
a fifth wiU be simply Indian in origin. And all are 
now intensely Indian in feeling, yet at the same 
time of the world-wide Moslem brotherhood. 

In the “ cruel killing times ” when the Danish 
vikings reddened the northern sky with the flames 
of Saxon London, Mahmud, “ the Smasher of Idols ” 
and Lord of Afghanistan (a.d. 997-1030), surged 
down the Khyber Pass into India.^ His warriors’ 
cry of “ Allah Akbar ” (Great is God) echoing in the 
hot defiles under the fluttering pennons of the 
Crescent, heralded the coming of Islam into India. 
Stupendous loot lured them irresistibly. Mahmud— 
hke a bull in the Indian china-shop—smashed and 
looted, but he built nothing. 

Mohammed of Ghor followed with thirty years of 
fighting that left his Islamic empire straddling across 
North India for fifteen hundred miles from Peshawar 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

The story of the following centuries is of cruel 
invasion and tyranny punctuated by despairing 
revolt, culminating in the ghastly tortures of the 
Tartar Timur that ended in desolation. 

Then Barbar, the TartarJ^i^, came down from the 
arid wastes of Central Asia in 1526 and seized the 
whole chaos in his powerful, moulding hands. He 
made his empire stretch from Central Asia to Bengal. 


* There was, however, a Moslem conquest in India even earlier ; in 
A.D. 712 Sindh was subdued, and has remained a Moslem province 
ever since. 
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His grandson, Akbar the Great—a superb genius 
—•was the only Moslem ruler in India who ever 
tried to rule by winning instead of by terrifying 
the governed. A cultivated man—Persian was the 
language of his court—he invited Christians and 
Zoroastrians, Moslems and Hindus to discuss with 
him the merits of their religions, 

Akbar’s successors were incessantly fighting. The 
Rajput stabbed from the west, the Sikhs raged from 
the north-west, the Marathas revolted from the south. 
But under these Mogul Moslem emperors a noble 
renaissance of architecture flourished. They built 
the most opulent palaces and the most gorgeous 
tombs on the planet— -the Taj Mahal “ planned by 
Titans and completed by jewelleK^ whose archi¬ 
tect’s eyos Shah Jehan put out lest he should build 
another; the Pearl Mosque at^ Agr a- (p erhaps the 
most e^uisitelx lovely_^quse_ of wo:^hipL_inr^the 
world); the mar ble-palace -at, D elhi more than a 
mile in circuit.; and the Delhi Mosque, by far the 
. most splendid in all Islanu BuF^de by side with 
^ I j all this display of wealth the common people festered 
i in famine-stricken hovels. 

One day, in 1599, a man who had sailed six 
thousand miles from an island beyond the edge of 
the world came into the presence of Akbar the 
Great, his sword at his side, his plumed hat in his 
hand. He was Sir John Mildenhall, from the court 
of Queen Elizabeth of England, He came asking 
permission for London merchants to trade in India. 
Permission was given and trade developed rapidly. 
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But chaos and incessant civil war tore India to 
shreds ; the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and 
the British struggled for supremacy. Then Britain 
gradually took control. In 1876 Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India. The British Empire 
has contained from that hour more Moslems than 

any other state. 

Meanwhile, the Moslems continually increased in 
numbers in India, chiefly in the north and north¬ 
west. They are very unevenly distributed. The 
Punjab, for instance, where the Islamic invasions 
debouched upon India, is essentially Moslem. Of 
the population of the Punjab fifty-three per cent 
are Moslem and thirty-eight per cent Hindu. In 
East Bengal the Moslem population is again in the 
majority—fifty-eight per cent as against thirty-seven 
per cent Hindu. Here, however, it is not a question 
of a conquering Mohammedanism, but of Hindus 
converted in mass movements from the lower grades 
of Hinduism. The old pride is lacking ; and the 
illiteracy of the Bengali Moslem is great. In the 
United Provinces only fourteen per cent are 
Moslem; in Bombay twenty per cent; in Madras 
only six per cent. In the Deccan (the plateau and 
hills of Central India) and in the soutli, Moslems are 
few. Hyderabad, with its grea^ ruler the Nizam,_is, 
however, a very strong South Indian Moslem centre. 

No map of the Moslem world can truly convey 
the importance or multitude of Indian Islam. Con¬ 
centrate, for instance, the telescope for a moment 
on Bengal in the east of North India. On the map 
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of India it is but a province. Yet there are more 
Moslems in Bengal alone than in all Arabia, Egypt 
and Persia put together, namely, twenty-five and 
a half million, or over thirty-five per cent of the total 
number of Moslems in India. The total population 
of Bengal is forty-six and a half million. The fact 
that while more than half of Bengal is Moslem, 
five hundred and ninety-four thousand Hindus can 
read English and only a hundred and thirty-one 
thousand Moslems, is a picture of the relative neglect 
by the Moslems of modem education. 

It is astonishing to find such enormous numbers 
of Moslems in Bengal so far from the north-west, 
the frontier of Moslem invasion. This is accounted 
for by the fact that at the time of the Mohammedan 
invasion, the Bengali were largely followers of a low 
form of animistic Buddhism and were not thoroughly 
Hinduized, The caste Hindus spumed them as un¬ 
clean. The Moslem mullahs came to these folk, 
preaching that all Moslem men are equal in the sight 
of Allah. Thus to become a Moslem lifted them 
in the scale. This appealed to the Bengali. So 
there were great mass movements to Islam. We 
can find a close parallel in the mass movements 
to Christianity from outcaste tribes now taking 
place in India. The Afghan kings added compukion 
to the mullahs* persuasions. They also levied a 
poll-tax on “ infidels.’* If a man was a Moham¬ 
medan he did not pay the tax. This made it 
cheaper to be a Moslem. One of the most striking 
contrasts within Indian Islam is between the milder 
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eastern Moslem converted from Hinduism or 
Buddhism and the tall, violent fighting North-west 
Pathan, who represents the old invading dominant 
fanatic Moslem rule. 

By the process of conversion under the threat 
of the scimitar, by invasion itself, by the absorption 
of blocks of Hindus, and by actual conversion, Islam 
has grown continuously across North India to its 
present enormous strength. 

II 

What place, then, do the Moslems now take in 
India’s life ? ^ 

Looking first at the Moslem peoples that 

hang on the north-western flank of India in rocky 
Afghanistan, we discover the most dramatic, yet 
unavailing, of all the struggles for reform and pro¬ 
gress in the Moslem world of to-day. 

His Majesty the Amir Amanullah Khan, looking 
across Persia and Iraq to Turkey and Egypt from 
his sun-smitten rocky turbulent land, conceived in 
1920 the audacious idea of a far-reaching programme 
of reform and progress among his wild Afghans. He 
arrayed himself in the trousers, coat and hat of the 
West, and invited his subjects to wear similar gar¬ 
ments. But his human material was stubborn. He 
tightened the hand of central government on the 
local officials. He explored ways of more efficient 
taxation. He tried to enforce conscription to 
strengthen the country’s army—as opposed to the 
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midtitude of tribal gangs of warriors. He attempted 
to institute secular education and law. 

The very heart of Islam, however, has always 
been that the rules of Allah spoken through Mo¬ 
hammed are the law of the land. You cannot have 
secular education and secular rule in a Moslem land 
without cutting across the whole system. So the 
mullahs—the priests of Islam—preached and fumed 
and inflamed the tribesmen, who were already 
irritated at the taxation and conscription reforms. 
An army of six thousand rebels gathered in 1924; 
the Amir’s forces were defeated again and again. 
The rebels marched on the capital itself. The 
Amir managed, however, to dissipate the rebellion. 
But its effect was so strong that in 1925 the Amir 
withdrew his new administrative code and restored 
Mohammedan law. His bold adventure in reform 
had failed. Fierce intolerance blazed up anew; and 
some harmless followers of the Ahmadiya (Moslem) 
sect ^ were stoned to death publicly as heretics. 

Alongside Afghanistan lies Baluchistan with its 
kindred but rather less fanatical and ferocious folk. 
The contacts of these areas with western civiliza¬ 
tion may be suggested by the fact that when an 
English doctor, of the Church Missionary Society 
working in Quetta, drove to the Baluchistan frontier 
recently in his Ford, the hospitable villagers, never 
having seen a car, brought bundles of hay and set them 
down in front of its unresponsive bonnet! A jar of 
water met with a Avarmer reception from the radiator, 

^ Seo p. 136. 
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Moving down the rocky passes of the mountains 
into the hill-lands and the vast plains of North India 
we meet there scores of millions of Moslems men 
and women, boys and girls—in cities and villages. 
They are listening to the call from their thousands 
of minarets, chaffering in the bazaars, thronging 
the streets, living apart in their harems, repeating 
the Koran in their schools—a medley of varying 
human beings with contradictory qualities—proud 
and passionate, ignorant and fanatical, dignified 
and hospitable, studious and devout, patriotic and 

rebellious. 

Passing through an Indian bazaar in some city 
like Murshidabad or Benares, when the shadows are 
long and the sun has gone below the roof-tops, 
suddenly out of the air comes the qhanted^call— 

“ Come to prayer ! 

“ God is great. 

** I witness there is no God but Allah ! ” 

The men are turning in at the gates of the mosque 
courtyard where the fountain-water tinkles in the 
basin. There they wash before the simple service of 
prayer. The murmur of the prayers rises. Then the 
men go to their homes for the evening meal. They 
stride through the crowd, bearded, often of taller 
physique than the Hindu, dignified, with the air 
of men who thank Allah they are not as these 
idolaters. Yet the high caste Brahmin in turn 
draws away equally proudly from the Moslem, for 
he would not be contaminated by contact with a 
blasphemous eater of the sacred cow. 


H 
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That call, those prayers, the sense of separateness 
from the idolater, this consciousness of membership 
of the House of Islam, runs as a unifying bond 
all across India from Afghanistan to Assam. The 
Moslems are also united in the fact that Indian 
Islam speaks for the most part one language— 
Hindustani, or more properly, Urdu. 

Yet across the unity of Islam cuts the bewildering 
diversity among the peoples of the great inner world 

of India. In some areas—as jnjparte of K^hseff, 

. the^3Ioslem folk are the lower grades of the social 
^der, unj^nouredj^ ignorant, debase d! jpoor. In 
others—as in Hyderabad, for instance, the Moslem 


goes proudly among his Hindu neighbours, the 

HiBdu-6ubjectsjof_aJlIoslein_priiice. 

One of the influences that has diversified Indian 
Islam within itself and' also made it different in 
some ways from the outer world of Islam is Hinduism. 
The low-class Moslem father in Bengal asks the 


Hindu pundit to find and fix the lucky date for his 

g oddesses oro wo r sh i p p e d by such — Moclomc duri ng 
epidemics. You may go to a Moslem cowherd’s 
wedding in the Central Provinces and the marriage 
ceremony is performed in the Hindu way; at the 
end the Moslem ecclesiastic comes in and repeats 
some Islamic prayers. On the other hand, Hindu 
peasants keep the Moslem Shiah feast of Moharram. 

Another form of popular Islam in India, found 
also in other Moslem countries, is the worship by 
the ignorant masses of the tombs of pirs, or saints. 
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It is the saint’s spirit in the tomb which cures 
disease, gives children to the childless, helps the 
hunter. The mother brings some hair or clothing 
from her baby as a thank-offering for the child; 
the hunter presents the horns of the deer. All this 
is in flat contradiction to orthodox Islam. 

Simultaneously Islam in India has affected Hindu¬ 
ism, 4U through Moslem In^a Hindu women,, like 
their Moslem sisters, live in purdah, i.e. “ behind 
the curtain.” They live hidden behind the walls 
of their home or move out into the streets veiled ; 
though this does not apply, of course, to the out- 
castes. Opinions differ as to the cause for this. It is 
probably partly the sheer self-protection of the Hindu 
woman in the old days against the Moslem man ; 
and partly imitation of the custom of the dominant 
race all througli the eight centuries of Moslem rule. 

A curious paradox arises in India from the 
force of the idea that Allah has ordered everything 
and that all the happenings of life are already fixed 
by Him. On the one hand this steadies the spirit. 
When plague was slaying its thousands in India 
recently, the Hindus fled in panic from their villages 
and towns, often leaving their wives or children or 
parents to die alone. The Mohammedans, however, 
stuck to their homes. “ Kismet,” they said. Allah 
had already fixed the time of their death. There is 
a dignity here that all must reverence. Curiously 
enough, the Moslem immunity from disease was 
said to be actually greater than that of the Hindus. 

On the other hand, however, tliis feeling of 
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msrnet, this acceptance of all that comes^ 
disease and disaster—as of the WiU of Allah has 
deadened in the millions of Indian Moslems (as it 
has in varying degrees everywhere) the nerve of 
endeavour. All effort, for instance, to fight plague 
by isolation and by destroying rats that carry it, 
is a blasphemous and futile effort to alter the course 
of Fate. This has created in the great body of 
Indian Islam a dull inertia. 

Here lies the secret source of the fact that Moslem 
civilization has not tried to conquer and command 
the forces of nature—which conquest is the source 
of all the advance of Western civilization. 

Another strength of Islam in India is its insistence 
in the House of God on the absolute equality of all. 
A visitor in an old mosque that was used in the days 
of Mogul rule asked his guide, “ What portion was 
reserved for the Nawab and his family?” The 
Moslem guide exploded with wrath. “ What 1 A 
place for the Nawab in the House of Allah I He 
stood by the common street beggar.” 

The colour bar (and often in practice the wealth 
or class bar) within the Christian Church strikes 
such a Moslem as an evidence that Christendom 
does not in practice equal Islam in this vital respect 
of equality before God. This Islamic equality in 
the mosque is, however, consistent with the most 
absolute tyranny in affairs of the state. 

The Indian Moslem is not usually thoroughly 
orthodox in the sense that he limits his religious 
belief and its expression in worship to the strict 
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letter of the cold dogmatic creed of Islam. More 
and more Mohammed is coming to take the place 
in Islam that Christ holds in Christianity. Beautiful 
hymns are sung to Mohammed. “ Ya Nabi (O 
Prophet) intercede for me before Allah in the judg¬ 
ment day and have my sins forgiven I ” is a common 
theme of such hymns. They are sung with enthusi¬ 
asm and devotion on the birthday and the “ ascension 
day ” of Mohammed, which the orthodox naturally 
condemn as an imitation of the Christians. The 
subject matter of the hymns is a contradiction of 
strict Islam. And singing itself is forbidden in the 
Koran. Yet the singing of these hynms does per¬ 
haps more than anything else to stir and unite the 

soul of Moslem India. 

• > 

What, then, do the Moslems of India mean to 
the rest of the world, and what does that world mean 

to them ? 

The Indian Moslem is not living only in India. 
Hundreds of thousands of Indian Moslems live across 
the seas, from Africa to Fiji, and in Mesopotamia. 
The study of Indian Islam transports us, first, to 
the seaboard of East and South and North-west 
Africa. For numbers of the thousands of Indians 
now resident in Africa are Moslems. In Zanzibar, 
in Kenya Colony, in Natal, and in the Dominion 
of South Africa, in the cities, the country towns 
and at small trading stations, the Indian Moslem 
is the small trader, the seller of practically all the 
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things that the African wants to buy from the 
outside world. 


These Indians were first brought into Natal as 
Ventured labourers by the white sugar-planters. 
This began in 1860. After the expiry of their in- 
dentoes many stayed as free labourers and this 
clientele attracted Indian shopkeepers. The Indians 


spread to the Transvaal and became formidable 
competitors of the white trader. This, with the 
popular white fear of the submergence of western 
civilization under an Asiatic flood, led to the ex¬ 
clusion of Indian immigrants by an Act of 1918. 
Canada similarly closed her doors to immigrants 
from India. This South African Act had stupendous 
consequences. For it was in South Africa itself and 
following this Act that Mahatma Gandhi began his 
passive resistance policy which was destined (by its 
growth) to create the Swaraj Movement in India.^ 
To-day there are one hundred and forty-one 
thousand Indians in Natal (an increase of six per 
cent in ten years) as compared with one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand Europeans (an increase of 
forty per cent). In the Transvaal there are only 
sixteen thousand Indians as compared with five 
himdred and forty-three thousand Europeans. The 
race feeling, however, in South Africa on the part 
of the whites against the Asiatics and the Africans, 
is as intense as in any part of the world—if not 
more so, This has an inflaming influence in India. 

In Kenya Colony, governed from the Colonial 


» For further treatment see The Clash of Colour, Chaptors IV and V, 
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Office, there are about twenty-three thousand Indians 
and eight thousand Arabs as against ten thou¬ 
sand Europeans. The establishment of a European 
majority on the Legislative Council as against this 
Indian majority in population created friction. 

In Madagascar again, under the French govern¬ 
ment, you may see processions of Shiah Indian 
Moslems shouting and weeping at the Moharram 


fast over the death of Hussein. 

Leaping right across Africa we are met by a still 
newer and more astonishing growth of Moslem India on 
the Atlantic coasts of North-west Africa. At Dakar, 
at Accra, and especially at Lagos are important 
groups; and they have penetrated even as far as the 
enormous market of Kano. In these places many 
of the Indian Moslems are spreading among the 
Africans the ferment of Swaraj. Gandhi’s name 
and his doctrines are on the lips of Nigerian, Gold 
Coast and other negro groups. In 1921 an Indian 
MoslemVAbd-er-Rahim-Nayyar, started an Ahmadiya 
Movement ^ in Lagos and preached its doctrine in 
Abeokuta, in Sokoto, and in Kano with considerable 
success in securing adherents among the negroes. 
They thus link up in their minds the Home Rule and 
anti-western-domination attitude of Gandhi with the 
Mahdi-Messiah outlook of the Ahmadiya. This is 
a combination that may obviously have violent 
explosive results if it develops rapidly and widely 
^nd strikes deep roots, in spite of the fact that the 
Ahmadiya Movement is itself tolerant and peace- 
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“d recommends the reading 

o£ the Bible as weU as of the Koran. ® 

Th^ that has built the mosques 

■ ^d.atBerh"nT| 

' . > 

« India or outside, 
hfts eyes to the world of Islam of which he is 

a part Looking out on that wider world of Islam 
educated Indian Moslems have watched poUtical 
Islam being tom to pieces. As the Balkan States 
hrew off the yoke of Islam, and as Morocco, Algeria 
Tunisia, Tripoli and Egypt passed one by one out 
of the control of Turkey into the hands of France, 
Italy and Britain, the despondency of Moslem India 
grew. This dejection blended with resentment of 
the rising tide of Christian and white domination. 
Turkey, and in particular Constantinople, with the 
Cahph-Sultan, became to the keener educated Indian 
Moslem the last pillar of the politieal House of Islam. 
During the war hundreds of thousands of-Indian 
Moslems fought on all fronts (European, African 
and Asiatic) on the side of Britain. At Constanti¬ 
nople the Caliph sent out as from his minaret the 
muezzin-call to the jihad against the infidel. The 
sound barely carried to the ears of Indian Islam; 
it was drowned by the nearer call of their own 
ruling princes in India and of the British bugles. 
And as the Caliph was allied with the “infidel” 
Central Powers against the “infidel” Allies, the 
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Indian Moslem soldier smiled in his beard at the 

jihad. 

In the war the Indian Moslem soldier heard 
'Another muezzin-call, sounded from America in the 
war aims of President Wilson, It was the call to 
a Holy War for self-determination, for home rule. 
President Wilson was thinking principally of Serbia, 
of Czecho-Slovakia, of Poland and the rest—in a 
word of Europp. But the Indian Moslem was think¬ 
ing of India.^So he translated “ self-determination ” 
into “ Swaraj^ ' 

At th^ end of the war the Indian soldier went 
baek to his town or his village, a hero of strange 
doings in this great conflict across the Black Water. 
He spread the thought of Swaraj. The curtain 
went up on the stupendous spiritual and political 
miracle-play in which Mahatma Gandhi has been 
the inaslei-spldt.^ 

When the further dismemberment of Turkey began 
in the Peace Conference at Versailles, two vehement 
brothers, leading Indian Moslems who had been 
educated in the West—Mohammed and Shaukat Ali 
—raised the cry to Indian Islam “ Save the Cali¬ 
phate. The Satanic powers of the \Vest were 
robbing the Caliph, they said, of the Holy Places— 
Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, and Damascus. 

British Ministers of State took it seriously. 
Mahatma Gandhi threw his mantle over the move¬ 
ment. Great joint demonstrations took place ( 1920 ) 
between the non-co-operation and the caliphate move- 

‘ For the story see Ti>^.aaak^^J2QlQUT, pp. 94 _B, 
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xnents. The gospel of non-resistance went arm in arm 
with the religion of the scimitar. The united slogan 
was invented of Hindu-Musulinan ki-jai (Victory to 
Hindu-Moslem unity). The agitation was used by 
Mustapha Kemal at Lausanne and it had a real 

effect in making Turkey dominant in dictating the 
Treaty of Peace. 

The crowning touch of farce was still to come. 
A monster caliphate meeting was organized at 
Delhi to welcome Turks from the Angora National 
Assembly. At that- very moment a telegram 
arrived (March 1924) saying that the Angora National 
Assembly had abolished the caliphate, and had 
thrown the Caliph headlong out of Turkey into exile 1 ^ 

Never was more imposing bubble more dramatically 
pricked—and pricked by the Turkish Moslem friends 
of the Indian Moslem bubble-blowers. The bubble 
was gone, but the racial and religious hatred it had 
produced remained. 

Gandhi had cried aloud throughout the caliphate- 
agitation “ Obey God and not C^ar I..”^ -Goff, in 
this case, standing fwcJiio-eslTpnT' rule and Caesar 
for the3»tistrgo^rnment. Chaos reigned in the 
camp when it turned out to be not.the satanic ” 
British, but the Moslem Caesar (Mustaj^ Kemal 
and the Turkish National Assembly) that had de¬ 
throned the Caliph, the Moslem vicegerent of God. 
So Gandhi’s cry became a sword that cut the hand 
that held it. In any case, the fight for the Caliph 
was worse than lost. 

^ See p. 89. 


» 
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Hindu-Moslem unity crashed to pieces. To-day 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism is the most tragic wound 
in the body of India. We need now to look closely 
into the causes of this present day conflict of Indian 

Islam with Hindu India. 



The conflict is due to the fact that in India Islam 
is a foreign faith in a Hindu environment under a 

Christian rule. 

One thing presses in upon the young Indian 
Moslem every day as he walks by the banks of the 
Ganges at Benares and watches the thousands of 
Hindus bathing in the sacred river to wash away 
their sins ; or as he is forced to move aside in the 
bazaar as a sacred cow gently noses her way along, 
or as he sees the crowds in Calcutta going to the 
bloodstained courtyard of the goddess Kali. It is 
that he is in a land where his own faith is a foreign 
importation. Another and far more ancient faith 
than his own has grown from the very soil of India, 
has struck its mighty roots deep and wide, and has 
thrust its fibres into every nook and cranny of the 
life of the people. That faith, that system of life 


is Hinduism, f 

It would be difficult t6 conceive t^vo great com¬ 
munities living.side by;/side in one land, yet more 
absolutely conflictii^g In their faith, their history, 
their social structure and their attitudes than are 
the Jloslem and the Hindu. 
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The Hindus are ^jfilytheists, their temples con- 
taimng thousands of idols of the different incarna¬ 
tions of deity; the Moslems are idol-smashing 

to take in any 

people from outside; whereas Islam is militant in 
Its proselytizing methods beyond any religion on 
earth. The Hindus are graded into iron divisions 
of caste; the Moslems are, religiously, an absolute 
brotherhood. The Hindus venerate the sacred cow ; 
the Moslems eat beef—a friction point that created 
perhaps more actual conflict than aU the others. 
The Hindus have a long memory of submission to 
successive conquerors; the Moslems never forget 
that from the throne at Delhi their emperors once 
held absolute rule over all India. 

The ravine between those two communities goes 
down to fathomless depths of difference. The whole 
future of India (as we shall see) depends on whether 
that chasm can be permanently bridged. To-day 
volcanic fires are burning there with daily increasing 
intensity and explosive effect. 

We shall face the fundamental problem of the 
Indian Moslem in its sharpest, most challenging 
form if we try to follow him when he asks himself 
in this situation : 

“ Where shall boroy patriotism—my final loyalty ? ” 

“I am an Indian^’-he says. “I want Swaraj. 
I want to see India free from the^^le of the British; 
India governing herself. ^ 

“ If Britain goes, however, what government shall 
we Indians ijet-^up ? If it is representative govern- 
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ment, it ^vill be Hindu government, for we are a 
minority. There are four Hindus to one Moslem. 
That is impossible for me to accept. My fathers 
ruled India. What then are the alternatives ? 

“ We Moslems,” he proceeds, “ have proposed a 
governmental constitution based on community re¬ 
presentation, i.e, that each group—Moslem, Hindu, 
Christian, Sikh, and so on—should be represented 
as a group in the central and provincial governments. 
Our suggestion provides for a balance by which the 
Moslems would hold power. The Hindus, however, 
are furiously opposed to that. They say that we 
Moslems would once more impose the military 
despotism of the old Moguls ; and that we are the 
most illiterate community in India ; which is true. 

“ We will not, either as Moslem or Hindu, allow 
the British to go on ruling. But neither Moslem 
nor Hindu will allow the other to rule. And we 
cannot agree together. What then can we do ? ” 

That is as far as he has got, or can go at present, 
in thought in India to-day. He therefore lifts his 
eyes beyond the frontiers of India and says : 

“ Yes ; but I am a member of the House of Islam 
all over the world. If I obey the principle and obey 
God and not Caesar, that means, in this situation, 
‘Be a Moslem before you are an Indian.* Islam, 
then, is my patriotism. But where is the centre 
for my loyalty ? For that same House of Islam is 
divided against itself. The Turk has thrown out 
the Caliph, who was the symbol of our unity. 
And no unity under a modernized Caliph is so far 
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agreed upon. We have so far no Islamic League of 
Nations.*’ 

And that is as far as he has got, or can go at 
present, in the world of Islam. It is for this reason 
that he watches with the intensest interest the new 
attempt, initiated in May 1926. to buUd an Islamic 
League of Nations around a modernized Caliph. 

The Indian Moslem is thus at a double impasse. 
His loyalty is at once Indian and Islamic, and in 
both places he is faced by antagonisms and divisions. 

Obviously the Indian Moslem’s failure to find a 
clear path in either Pan-Islamism or in home rule 
strengthens the hand of Britain in India. There is 
no clear alternative to British rule in sight. But 
no Englishman worthy of the name, who loves India 
and wills the good of the Indian peoples, can rejoice 
at the impasse which this Hindu-Moslem rivalry 
creates. It is the very denial of all progress. As 
The Statesman^ which represents central British 
opinion in India, says: “The idea that Hindu- 
Moslem dissension has its good points because it 
brings into relief the necessity for British rule is 
one that each of us should, in so far as it invades 
us, seek to be rid of.” 

The dramatic and tragic story of how Hindu- 
Moslem unity crumbled and how the conflicts grew 
to their present intensity is as follows. 

In 1921-2 the ferocious Moslem Moplahs of the 
Malabar coast made a savage onslaught on the Hindu 
population, plundering, slaughtering and ravishing, 
and offering the old alternative, to embrace Islam 
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or the sword. This outbreak was of high import¬ 
ance. For it revealed to the Hindu by a light¬ 
ning flash the momentarily forgotten fanaticism 
of the fighting Moslem. Riots and outbreaks be¬ 
tween Hindu and Moslem flamed up between March 
and September 1923 in a dozen centres, often 
accompanied by murder, fire and looting. The 
Moslems would deliberately kill a cow in the face 
of the Hindus on a Hindu festival day. The Hindus 
would get together a raucous band, and with 
trumpets and cymbals play heathen music during 
Ramadan outside the mosque to drown the preach¬ 
ing of the mullah and the prayers of the faithful. 
Curses were shrieked; blows were exchanged ; knives 
were drawn; from the shelter of shuttered houses 
guns were fired ; in a flash there was a flame of riot 
and murder that taxed every power of the Govern¬ 
ment to quench. These outbreaks were local volcanic 
eruptions revealing the hidden fiery turmoil beneath 
the surface. 

Each side now began to gird itself for defence 
and offence. The Hindus developed a “ reclama¬ 
tion (shuddi) movement ‘ to bring back to the 
Hindu fold some communities Moslem in name, but, 
for the most part, Hindu in practice. Specially 
equipped passionate young Hindus of the Arya 
Samaj enter Moslem areas to bring back lapsed 
Hindus. This is just one activity of a wider Hindu 
movement, with the general title of Sangathan, wdiich 
aims at vitalizing Hinduism and organizing the com¬ 
munity in opposition to all threats. The Sangathan 
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movement significantly has a large gymnastic and 
athletic element, a quite new feature in an Indian 
movement. 

In direct opposition to tliis the Moslems of India 
in 1924 organized the Tanzim movement. Its 
objects are to enlarge the Moslem community by 
conversion from other creeds, to organize the Islamic 
brotherhood in protection of its interests, and to resist 
all attempts at reclaiming Moslems into Hinduism. 

Meanwhile the great leaders of the Swaraj (Home 
Rule) movement toiled to build a political bridge over 
the gulf. If they failed, Swaraj was doomed for the 
time being ; for the chasm destroys Indian unity. A 
Hindu-Moslem pact (agreed to in Bengal at the end 
of 1928) arranged for proportional representation in 
all offices. Representation to local bodies was to be 
as sixty to forty—sixty to whatever commimity was 
in the majority in the locality. Of all Government 
posts fifty-five per cent should go to Mohammedans. 
A roar of protest, however, went up from Hindus of 
every shade all over the land, and at the Indian 
National Congress the pact was decisively rejected. 

The greater part of the press on both the Moslem 
and Hindu sides in 1924 opened all the bilge-cocks 
of abuse and sprayed each other with indescribable 
scurrility. There are no less than two hundred 
and twenty-two Moslem periodicals in India. Even 
Mohammed Ali appealed to the British Government 
to restrain the press. Terrible Moslem-Hindu erup¬ 
tions took place in July, August and September in 
ten widely scattered areas. 
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Up on the North-West frontier of India at the city 
of Kohat the match was put into the powder factory 
in the autumn of 1924 by the Hindus publishing 
a virulent anti-Islamic poem. A number of Moslems 
went to the mosque and swore to divorce their wives 
—a most binding oath—if vengeance was not theirs. 
The British deputy-commissioner promised suitable 
punishment of the Hindus. The Hindus, however, 
seeing a crowd of Moslem small boys shouting 
insults at some Hindus, rushed into their quarter, 
barricaded their shops and blindly fired into the 
streets, killing a boy and wounding others. Riot 
and fires followed. The Hindus flung burning acid 
in the faces of Moslems. The town became a 
confused mass of flames, smoke and crowds, where 
rioters, police, troops, and constabulary were in¬ 
extricably mixed in an uproarious turmoil. A 
hundred and fifty Indians lay killed and wounded. 
Hundreds of houses were burned to the ground. 
Wild Afridi, Orazkai, and Bizoti tribesmen rushed 
down from the mountains to loot the distracted city. 
Ruthless massacre of every Hindu would have 
followed. But the British troops held them back. 
The Hindu population fled in terror from the city 
of death to Rawalpindi and in 1926 had only begun 
to creep timidly back. The reverberation of this 
explosion echoed through India. 

Men everywhere asked, “ How can we find a way 
out of this hideous impasse ? *’ Gandhi gave a 
characteristic lead. He began a three weeks’ fast in 
penance for his responsibility for the way in which 
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his campaign had fomented bitter feelings. As a 
result a Unity Conference was mooted. Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsees, Sikhs and Christians, including 
the Metropolitan Bishop of India, met at Delhi. 
Yet even the leaders of the Moslems and the Hindus 
broke out into dissension at the Conference. 

At last, at the cost of infinite patience and labour, 
resolutions were accepted laying down a basis for 
approaching the problem. The principles accepted 
were as follows. It is improper for anyone to take 
the law into his own hands when his religious prin¬ 
ciples are affronted. Differences must be referred 
to arbitration ; failing that to the courts. Universal 
toleration of religious beliefs and freedom of expres¬ 
sion and practice were proclaimed. On cow-killing 
—perhaps the crucial question—the Hindus were 
told that it cannot be stopped by force ; the Moslems 
pledged themselves to do all they could to reduce 
the number of cows slaughtered. The practice of 
disturbing worship by rival music and calls to prayer 
was deprecated. An All-India Panchayat (Council) 
of fifteen persons—Christian and Sikh as well as 
Hindu and Moslem—was formed to create local united 
panchayats for conciliation. Nothing was done, how¬ 
ever, and the Delhi Unity Conference seemed futile. 
It has, however, laid down the lines on which any 
solution must be sought. 

The bitterness still remained. In the All-India 
Moslem League Congress in Bombay in 1925, the 
speakers vehemently attacked the Shuddi and 
Saniaihan Movements of the Hindus; the Tansdm 
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Movement of the Moslems was defended as a just 
retort to Hindu aggression. They deplored the 
tendencies of the two communities to attack one 
another and expressed readiness to unite in a pro¬ 
gramme of political advance, but pressed for stronger 
Moslem organization to secure solidarity. 

Early in 1926 a fierce antagonism of Hindu versus 
Moslem broke out for the first time in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Pandit Malaviya, a 
leader in the Sangathan societies, made a violently 
provocative speech on the project of bringing the 
North-West Frontier Province, which is largely and 
fanatically Moslem, into the range of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919. In association with 
Lala Lajpat Rai, a leader in the Arya Samaj, Pandit 
Malaviya is working to create a powerful anti- 
Moslem group in the Legislative Assembly. If they 
succeed, the Swaraj movement is a “ house divided 
against itself.” 

The fiercest of all the conflicts between Moslems 
and Hindus broke out in Calcutta on Good Friday 
1926. A Moslem day of worship synchronized %vith 
the birthday of the Arya Samaj, which is the leading 
element in the Hindu missionary effort to reclaim 
Moslemized Hindus. 

The Samajists, celebrating their birthday, refused 
to stop playing music outside a mosque crowded with 
Moslems at prayer. Music at worship is forbidden by 
Mohammed. Moslems rushed out and began fight¬ 
ing. Samajists dashed into the mosque. Moslem 
reinforcements came up in thousands. The human 
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rabbit-warren of alleys seethed with hand-to-hand 
fighting. Stones and brickbats, staves and knives 
were used to slay scores of people and at least 
five hundred were injured. The Fire Brigade had 
to cope with over seventy fires. 

The battle lulled in the evening, but broke out 
again on the next day. The military were called 
in—all northern Calcutta was like a city of the 
dead. The Moslems attacked the famous temple 
of Kali, the spouse of Shiva and patron goddess of 
Calcutta. The civil police could not cope with the 
affair: British troops were called out and without 
bloodshed cleared and patrolled the streets. 

Indians who desire peace for commerce and for 
personal security are now asking “ What saves the 
Moslems and Hindus of India from the horrors of 
massacre and civil war—except the British authority 
that stopped the Kohat and Calcutta outbreaks ? ” 

This fear of civil conflict is actually envisaged 
by Mahatma Gandhi himself. In Young India 
(September 24, 1925) he threw up the sponge in 
despair. Writing of the Hindu-Moslem conflicts and 
the organization of each side against the other, 
he clearly forecasts the probability of communal 

warfare. 

Times have changed since the Delhi meeting.* 
Parties are just now better organized for quarrels 
than for settlement. No doubt they wiU finally 
meet. But it seems that they will do so only after 
itiey have finished with the arbitrament of the sword. 

^ The Unity Conference (see p. 130). 
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I think I know my limitations and believe that I 
shall serve the cause of peace by remaining away 
from all intervention in communal disputes. 

A tiny incident may suggest a truth that affects 
a continent. A Hindu, dressed in English clothes, 
was travelling in a railway carriage to Lahore in 
the days of the Hindu-Moslem disturbances. At 
a station several Mohammedans came up and 
threatened him. 

“ I am not a Hindu,” he cried, “ I am a Christian.” 
He said afterwards, ” I was saved through claiming 
to be a Christian, and now I am really going to 
become one.” A leading citizen, a Hindu, declared, 
” We shall never come to the end of these quarrels 
until we all become Christians^” 

“ Until we all become Christians.” That would 
seem in face of the titanic system of Islam and 
Hinduism to be infinitely remote. But the very 
idea would never have crossed the mind of an Indian 
a few years ago, when the ancient systems were un¬ 
broken and inviolate. Those days have passed. 
Changes are creeping in, and in the consciousness 
of the people there is a groping after new solutions 
of India’s national problems. 

VI 

What, then, are these movements that are begin¬ 
ning to stir even the vast inert caravanserai of 
Indian Islam ? 

Moslems in India held their robes back from all 
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Spiritual and modernizing and political forces intro¬ 
duced by British administration, by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, and by western civilization. Of all great 
groupings in the tangled human scene of India, the 
Moslems are still the most ignorant. To-day in 
India the proportion of people able to read is: 
Christian men thirty-two per cent, Hindus fifteen 
per cent, Moslems eight per cent; and for women, 
Christians eighteen per cent, Hindus one and a half 
per cent, Moslems a half of one per cent. So the 
Indian Moslems were the last to thrill to the new 
stimulus. Suddenly, with the rush of the new 
political movements on the heels of a stirring of 
renaissance in Hinduism, the Moslem leaders awoke 
to the remoteness from life and the lack of education 
of their people. 

A brilliant and courageous Moslem, Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan (1817-1898), leapt into the arena in 
Delhi and Aligarh. He urged the youth of Islam 
to become scholars. He pressed the need of social 
reform. He stood for the grafting of western arts 
and sciences on to eastern culture. He made the 
orthodox Moslem dovecotes flutter by mingling 
freely ■with English society and dining with British 
ladies and gentlemen in their homes. He urged the 
education of girls. “ Do not meddle,” he said, “ in 
revolutionary politics ; but thankfully recognize the 
advantage the British Government gives to the 
Moslems of India by her peace and her toleration 
of all. The Koran is as inspired as the Bible, no 
more and no less. In each there is a human and a 
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divine element.” “Reason alone is a sufficient 
guide,” was a favourite saying of lus. “ Islam is,” 
he said, “ the only ratien^listie religion because its 

founder claims no- miraoulou s powers. 

His liberal rationalism has continued to influence 
educated Indian Islam. He founded at Aligarh, 
in 1875, a residential college where professors from 
Europe and Moslem teachers (both Sunnite and 
Shiah) teach. That college in India is to-day the 
outstanding pillar of liberal Islam in the w orld, 
just as the Azhar University at Cairo is the pillar 
of orthodox conservatism. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
was a “ universalist ” in that he saw good in all 
faiths and complete supremacy in none. The leaders 
of his college at Aligarh, like their colleagues at 
the Woking mosque, are still liberal, but vigorously 

Islamic. 

Harsher, more dogmatic and vehement voices 
were heard. Men arose like Syed Amir Ali. The 
weakness of Christianity—they say—is that it sets 
up an impossible ideal. Islam takes man where 
he is, gives him limited but severe practicable aims, 
and tells him in detail how to go about achieving 
them. This view is expressed in Syed Amir Ali's 
book, The Spirit of Islam. In it he says: “ The 
Islam of Mohammed with its stern discipline and its 
severe morality has proved itself the only practical 
religion for low natures to save them from drifting 
into lawless materialism. It is probable, however, 
that should the creed of the Arabian Prophet 
receive acceptance among European communities, 
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much of the rigid formalism which has been im¬ 
parted to it by the lawyers of Central Asia and Iraq 
will have to be abandoned.*’ 

Syed Amir AH stands with Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
for his rationalism; but against him for his tolera¬ 
tion of Christianity. 

There is, however, another powerful school; the 
vehement political Moslems of the type of Moham¬ 
med Ali, the creator and leader of the All-India 
Moslem League. They are as rationalistic as Sir 
Syed Ahmed was—but they throw overboard his 
political toleration. They pursue an incessant 
crusade for the political ambitions of Indian Islam. 

Another movement, however, is almost precisely 
opposite. It is the Ahmadiya movement which has 
become of world-wide importance. The story of its 
growth is, in brief, as follows. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmed was bom in the village of 
Qadian in the Punjab in 1839—a man of high Mogul 
ancestry from Central Asia. Like Joseph in the 
Old Testament, he had from the days of his youth 
strange dreams and visions, in which he himself 
always took an eminent place. In 1891, at the age 
of fifty-two, he made the slightly startling announce¬ 
ment that he was in one and the same person 
the Christian Messiah, the Mahdi expected by the 
Moslems, and the ultimate Hindu incarnation. A 
sect of followers developed. Their small numbers 
are no indication of the influence of the movement. 
A weakling, subject from youth to diabetes and 
dizziness, this turbaned, black-bearded, sallow-faced 
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Indian of Tartar ancestry was a formidable dia¬ 
lectician. His delusions were undoubtedly honest. 
He aroused widespread discussion on his Messiah- 
ship. As a result men turned to ask what after all 
were to be the characteristics of the Messiah and to 

discuss the person of Jesus Christ. 

An even more widespread and recent influence 

in this same direction has curiously enough arisen 
around the vehement controversy over the personal¬ 
ity of Mahatma Gandhi. His references to his own 
dependence on the Gospels for guidance and the 
universal comparison of his personality with that 
of Jesus Christ have been and are being discussed 
wherever the spirit of nationalism has spread. 
Merchants and buyers in Moslem bazaars and mosque 
courtyards; women in the harems, and students in 
the universities and schools have talked of the Person 
of Jesus. Not only so, but the atmosphere is sym¬ 
pathetic ; for it is the parallel between the personal¬ 
ities and the extent to which the Mahatma has taken 
his principles from Jesus that hold the attention. 
It is undoubtedly true that the Person of Christ 
holds a place in the mind of Moslem India such as 
He has never held before and possibly such as He 
does not hold in any other part of the Moslem world. 

The changes in the life of girlhood and woman¬ 
hood constitute another of the current movements 
in the life of Indian Islam to-day. The inertia 
against change is overwhelming. “ Educating a 
woman is like putting a knife into the hands of a 
monkey.” ” First teach our donkeys to read ; then 
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teach oxir girls,” These vivid expressions of the 
masculine Indian Moslem reveal the mentality that 
opposes progress. Gradually, however, it is begin¬ 
ning to give way under the pressure of the Indian 
response to the world-wide woman’s movement. 

The Erst movement of the Christian missionaries 
to educate womanhood was greeted with Moslem 
hilarity. “ Well, these missionaries will be teaching 
our cows next ” was one derisive comment, 

A surprise, however, greeted the Moslem when a 
new type of personality began to grow up in his 
home. A girl who had gone as a “ tiny ” to the 
kindergarten and learned there to write with her 
small finger in the dust, grew in the boarding school 
in body more beautiful and strong than her sisters, 
in brain more capable, in spirit more serene, in moral 
fibre sturdier, with a new sense of her own dignity 
and the sacredness of her own personality. That 
girl, when married, is beginning to bring up her 
children in a way that is novel in India and in Islam. 

Thousands of girls are now studying in primary 
and middle schools and scores in high schools; 
while ones and twos are taking degrees at universities 
like Aligarh and Lucknow. At Gujarat we even 
have record of the moulvi asking the missionary to 
open a school, avowedly to be Christian, to which 
the majority of the Moslem girls would have been 
sent if the mission could have afforded to open it. 

Here is a small picture of a new event that would 
have been impossible a few years ago. In a highly 
conservative community at Mainpuri in the United 
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Provinces, a committee of women of different 
religions was created to arrange a Baby Welfare 
Exhibition. The husbands were at first half shocked 
and wholly suspicious ; the wives themselves were 
fearful. But the interest and the numbers grew ; 
the meetings became bi-weekly ; sisters, mothers and 
friends of the members came to attend the meetings. 
The Mohammedan, Hindu, and Christian women 
discovered, to their own surprise, that they were all 
working together harmoniously around the common 
interest of the welfare of little children. 

Indian Moslem leaders of open mind are now 
beginning to recognize that the progress of their 
whole life—in wealth, in social advance, in religious 
reality, in political standing—is held back by the 
ignorance and the seclusion of their women. There 
is to-day even in Moslem India the beginning of a 
movement that has led Mohammedans of position 
to let their wives and daughters discard the veil and 
to appear in public with their husbands. These are, 
of course, mostly w'esternized women in city centres. 
A strong group of leading Indian ladies—including 
Moslems—even passed in 1924 a resolution objecting 
to the disability of women to stand as candidates for 
the Legislatures.^ These are the first few leaders in 
the movement of liberation. 

A significant cautionary statement w'as made at 

‘ "New rules provide that in all Legislatures, including the Council 
of State, a resolution may be moved after one month’s notice, per¬ 
mitting the election or nomination of any woman as a member. If 
the resolution is adopted, the Government concerned will make regu¬ 
lations giving effect to the decision .'’—The Times, May 3, 1920. 
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the Bombay Moslem Ladies’ Conference in 1924. 
They were in favour of enlightenment through 
modem education, but were not in favour of doing 
away with the veil and the harem. They strongly 
emphasized the difference of function between men 
and women. They were against allying themselves 
with modern feminine movements in Europe and 
America. It was their ambition, they declared, to 
be better mothers and wives rather than indifferent 
clerks or lawyers or statesmen. The vast multi¬ 
tude of Islamic women are, of course, so far almost 
wholly unaffected by the modern movement. 

The perspective of the movement created by the 
influence of Christian education in Indian Islam is 
also suggested in a picture from a boys* school of 
to-day. In the heart of the Punjab eighty years 
ago an Indian Christian, Golak Nath, a convert of 
John Newton, who was one of the missionary pioneers 
of India, founded at Jullunder a high school for boys. 
That school has developed. To-day five hundred 
boys are learning there, “ with their many coloured 
turbans looking like a bed of tulips on the floor.” 
Each day the Gospel is taught to them. Ninety 
per cent of them come from Moslem homes. The 
head master, Mr Jamal ud-din, is himself the son 
of a Christian convert from Islam. Fierce efforts 
have been made by extremists to break up the school. 
But the mass of Moslem parents know enough to 
stand by and support a school where their sons 
learn a moral and spiritual life of discipline. 

Behind this incidental picture lie the colleges and 
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schools for girls as well as boys, the mission hospitals 
like those of the Chureh Missionary Society at the 
foot of the Afghan passes, and the preachers, the 
books, and the Bible itself, the periodicals, the 
fellowship of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
under national Indian leadership, the discussion of 
the personality of Jesus, all working to this same end. 

As a result of all these varied movements, Christi¬ 
anity in India has already begun to exercise its 

influence upon Islam. 

The work of missionaries concentrated on this 
end is quite preposterously small. There are over 
sixty-eight million Moslems in India out of a popu¬ 
lation of three hundred and nineteen million. There 
are five thousand six hundred missionaries in India. 
If the Moslem population received its propor¬ 
tionate quota, nearly twelve hundred would devote 
themselves to the Mohammedans. Yet the number 
of missionaries concentrating whole-time work upon 
and equipped for work with Moslems, is less than 
twenty, while, of course, a number of others (like 
teachers in schools where some pupils are Moslems) 
give part-time work with Moslems. 

All the movements that have been outlined are 
real and vigorous and affect multitudes. The whole 
mass of Islam in India, however, is still resistant to 
all types of influences. The Moslems there as a 
whole rest in their caravanserai. Here and there 
youth rises and, leaving the walls, takes to the 
open road into a new country. But he is one of a 
small minority. The spirit of Kismet, the apathetic 





There is a blend of despair and hope, ignorance and 
desire for knowledge, acceptance and restlessness. 
The longing is old and it is universal. In India it 
goes deep indeed. A thousand years ago that long¬ 
ing spoke through an Indian poet. He sang : 0 

The sound of a soh in the darkness^ 

A child crieih after its Father — 

My spirit within me is burnings 
Consumed with a passionate yearning — 

Oh unknown, far-away Father, 

No voice answers out of the darkness. 


“ No voice answers.” Yet a Voice has answered 
■is answering. The Father has spoken in a Son. 


But Moslem India has barely heard of Him. 
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Stumbling through the rain one evening in 1925, 
down an ill-lighted, narrow cobbled street in the 
Italian quarter of Paris, I turned into the gloomy 
bar of an evil-smelling “ hotel.” Behind the bar 
with its array of liqueurs and limonades stood the 
tall, big-built, puffy-faced hotel-keeper—an Algerian. 

We began to talk, and other men drifted up to 
share the conversation. In ten minutes I had 
shared confidences with seven young men—a Tunisian 
(awaiting a ship from Cardiff to South America, 
which he was to meet at Cherbourg), a Turk from 
Smyrna, a Moroccan, an Egyptian, and three other 
Algerians, all of whom were employees in the sugar 
refinery whose hulking structure loomed up a short 
distance away. 

They were all Moslems. They represented three- 
quarters of the Islamic world around the shores of 
the Mediterranean : Mohammedan flotsam and jet¬ 
sam w'ashed by the strange tides of modern com¬ 
merce into this odd creek. They were living in this 
weird hotel where the beds are never empty. For in 
that sugar refinery the twenty-four hours are divided 
into three eight-hour shifts. The machinery never 
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stops. The hotel beds are used on the same prin¬ 
ciple. They are never cold. One shift of men com¬ 
ing from the factory to the “ hotel ’* goes to the 
beds as those from the beds go to the factory. 

Leaving the bar and going into a neighbouring 
caf^, I found it full of black-haired young Kabyles ^ 
in their late teens or early twenties. Some wore 
fezes, but most of them looked like swarthy Euro¬ 
peans. They sat gloomily, in alternate silence and 
talk, in the dimly-lighted, frowzy room. A dog lay 
scratching itself on an armchair, the stuffing of which 
was falling through the gaping fabric. On the wall 
was a photograph of Mustapha Kemal. All the 
men were smoking. Half of them were racked with 
coughing. Some were drinking maya, a favourite 
alcoholic beverage like absinth; others took coffee. 
In many of the caf^s, card-sharpers encourage the 
youths to get drunk and then play poker or ronda 
{a North African card game) and fleece them of 
their wages. 

These men and youths, I found, were labouring in 
pneumatic tyre and motor-car factories, in sugar 
refineries and candle works ; while in other parts of 
France their brothers were in agriculture, coal mines, 
the building and metal trades. The lure of France 
to them is wages. One boy whom I met, for 
instance, had come to France knowing that a debt 
of some six thousand French francs rested on the 
little home of his fathers in Algeria. In nine months 
he had saved all that amount and had sent it home 

1 Members of the Berber race from Tunisia and Algeria. 
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to his people and so redeemed the family property. 
The event created no small stir in his Algerian village. 
Of course, every lad there wanted to take the next 

boat to France. 

That is the lure—the earning of money in quan¬ 
tities that to them seem fabulous. Much of the 
money is spent or lost in gambling and dissipation 
in France. But vast quantities of it go back to 
Algeria. At one post office in one town in Algeria 
as much as twelve million French francs a year is 
paid out for postal orders sent by men in France. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 there were fifteen 
thousand Kabyles in North Europe, mainly in Bel¬ 
gian coal mines. They fled to France on the German 
invasion of Belgium, and took refuge in Paris. Many 
went home to North Africa. The war crashed in on 
their whole national and tribal life; as many as two 
hundred and sixty thousand Algerians crossed the 
Mediterranean and died for France. At the end of 
the fighting they began to pour into France to work. 
Seven thousand Algerians a month left Africa for 
France in 1922 and 1923. Many were turned back 
as undesirables ; but multitudes entered. Regula¬ 
tions were framed to reduce the numbers drastically. 
Then they came as stowaways and in other surrep¬ 
titious ways. When in Marseilles in the ^vinter of 
1924-25 jets of sulphur vapour were blown into the 
holds of a ship from Algeria to rid the boat of rats, 
fifty-seven Kabyles emerged coughing from under 

heaps of coal. There are now at least forty thousand 
Kabyles in France. 

E 
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They keep a common loyalty to each other as 
members of the brotherhood of Islam. But they 
lose almost every Moslem habit. They are not 
called to prayer by a muezzin, so the drill of prayer 
is neglected. A fraction of the men keep the 
Ramadan fast to secure forgiveness for the sins of 
the year. If asked -whether there is a God almost 
all would vigorously say “yes,” though a few are 
explicit atheists. They mostly drink alcohol and 
eat pork, in defiance of Moslem law. A new and 
lovely mosque is being built in Paris as a memorial 
to the Moslems who died for France in the Great 
War, and as a centre of Islamic study and teaching.^ 
But, even when completed, it will barely affect these 
men, for it stands miles away from their quarter of 
Paris. 

Almost none of their own Kabyle womenfolk can 
come with them from Algeria. Many, whether 
already married in Algeria or not, make alliances 
more or less temporary with the thrifty poorer 
girls and women of the Paris Italian quarter and the 
suburbs. A number definitely wish that they could 
marry these French women, but are usually unable 
to secure the necessary papers. They adopt the 
European ways of living of the womenfolk. They 
are French subjects, but for the most part not 
citizens of France. Sometimes they will fight, gener¬ 
ally with a curved ripping knife, and usually it is 
when in drink and over a woman. 

1 A similar but smaller mosque has already been built since the war 
in Berlin. 
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It is an extraordinary, indeed a terrible spectacle 
in that we have here a mass of young life cut off 
from all the old roots and \vith no new ones 
forming. The ancient tribal customs and the laws 
of their faith are wiped out; their home-life is 
destroyed ; the ancient religious cisterns are broken 
and the waters have leaked away. They have no 
company of their o^vn womenkind. Their bodies, 
accustomed to the all-embracing warmth of the 
African sun, are pierced with damp cold. Many 
die of pneumonia and consumption. They have 
exchanged the camel caravanserai for the Paris 
caf^ ; the bazaar for the boulevard ; the mosque 
for the cinema ; the minaret for the factory chimney ; 
the muezzin for the factory siren. They have 
drifted from Islam ; but in Christian Europe they 
have seen little of Christianity. No picture of a 
Christian home has ever dawned upon them ; moral 
laxity is all about them. “ In France ” (they say 
when they are asked about keeping the moral laws 
of Islam) all is permitted.’* 

An American missionary society has sent a 
worker to Lyons ; a British society has brought a 
man back from Algeria to Paris; but the total im¬ 
pact of Christianity on them is infinitesimal. I 
longed to see in that quarter something like the 
magnificent Y.M.C.A. hostel in Chicago, with its 
blend of clean hospitality and Christian service. 
Perhaps the best thing that comes to them is a 
bilingual version of the New Testament in their 
native tongue and in French. Tliis they are eager 
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to have as it helps them to leam French. They 
thus get a true picture of the personality of Jesus 
for the first time in their lives. 

In them a picture can be seen of young Moslem 
manhood in the Arabic-speaking world that is being 
swept from the ancient camping grounds of Islam 
out into this new trek along the commercial routes 
of the western world. These young Moslems are to 
be found not only in the workshops of the West, 
but in the universities, from Paris to Chicago and 
from Oxford to Prague and Rio. 

The influence of their going to Europe is not 
limited to themselves ; in Algeria, for instance, we 
discover profound changes among the womenfolk 
of those Kabyles and other North Africans in Paris. 
“ France has eaten up my husband is a common 
saying to-day among the young wives, left often 
destitute with one or two small children. A young 
wife is often unwanted in the home to which she 
now legally belongs-—the home of the father of the 
absent young husband. Nor is she wanted back in 
her old home where already they have many mouths 
to feed. So she drifts out—it happens to-day with 
many of them—into a life of immorality. On the 
other hand, the families to whom the Kabyle men in 
France are sending money are building better houses, 
living on a higher scale, seeking and getting better 
education for their children and in general turning 
their faces toward the West. 
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In the desert behind this Mediterranean stretch 
of North African Islam lie oases. The most mysteri¬ 
ous of all the forces that play on the life of young 
Islam in North Africa radiate from some of these 
lonely places that are Uke islets in that ocean of sand. 
Among these oases two—named Jarabub and Siwa 

radiate intangible powerful forces. 

The oasis of Jarabub is a small patch of a few 
square miles of habitable and watered land in the 
vast waterless wastes behind Tunisia and Tripoli. 
In it stands the massive Zawia or monastery school 
built by the order of Sidi Ben Ali es Senussi ; the 
man who, in 1865, founded the great Senussi brother¬ 
hood. That fierce Puritan Moslem order spread 
from this oasis an amazing and passionate fervour 
against the penetration of the white man—the 
infidel—into North Africa. It also spread Islam 
down the caravan route into Negro Africa. The 
great centre of this Senussi movement has more 
recently been moved eastward to the oasis of Siwa 
in the Libyan desert west of Egypt. 

The Senussi movement—like the Wahabi move- 
^—is a vehement and powerful force fighting 


for pure, primitive, free Islam. It has run like fire 
in the veins of fanatical young desert Moslems, 
who move hither and thither along the camel 
tracks to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, and 
Egypt. Some of the spiritual fire in Abd uI-Krim’s 


* See p. 69. 
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fighting force among the Riffi in the Spanish zone 
of Morocco was kindled by the Senussi. 

To whichever side of the conflict our sympathies 
or judgment may lean, no one can read, for instance, 
the letter to The Times in which Abd ul-Krim ex¬ 
pressed his desire for peace without the conviction 
that here is something that is immortal, that no 
strength of arms can quench. The following sen¬ 
tences from that letter breathe the spirit that lies 
behind the whole demand of the races for self- 
determination : 

We demand nothing but our rights and we defend 
nothing beyond what we consider our duty to de¬ 
fend. The sole purpose of all our actions is to 
arrive at peace. We desire to educate our people 
and to reform our country. We are always ready 
to make peace and come to terms, as soon as we 
can perceive that our enemies recognize justice and 
admit our legitimate rights without (the enjoyment 
of) which we cannot exist. The Rif has character¬ 
istics of its own and an ability to exist which entitle 
it to be governed for and by its own people, and to 
live as other nations do, in liberty and independence. 
The Rif trusts that when it obtains those rights, 
and its just demands are accepted, it will live in 
peace and tranquillity with all its neighbours and 
open its doors to foreigners in a fitting way to bring 
about happiness. These are our hopes and our 
desires. . . . We shall be patient, as we have been 
for many years, until the day will come in which 
right ^viIl conquer wrong. 

Peace be upon you and great respect. 

Mohammed Ben Abd ul-Krim El-Khattabi.^ 

Abd ul-Krira has surrendered, but that spirit is 

^ The TimtMt March 17, 1920. 
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not dead. In the hinterland of Morocco, Algiers 
and Tunisia there run the tracks of intercourse 
between the different Islamic expressions of this 
world-wide nationalist renaissance. These tracks 
link up the Riffi with the fervent Senussi of 
the oases ; with the nationalists of Tunisia, Tripoli 
and Egypt; with the fiery warriors under the 
banner of Ibn Saud in Central Arabia ; with the 
rebelUon of the Druses in Syria; with the new 
upheaval in Persia that has placed Reza Shah 
Pahlevi on the throne ; and with the drastic secular 
nationalism of Mustapha Kemal. The extraordinary 
welter of conflicting and yet mutually inflaming 
movements is revealed in the fact that in Tunisia 
alone between July and October 1925 the French 
governor had to face a nationalist upheaval, a 
Bolshevik strike, a Fascist demonstration, and a 
Moslem revival. How tense this situation may 
become is suggested by contemplating the possi¬ 
bility of an upheaval of one million nine hundred 
thousand Tunisian natives in a land where there 
are only seventy-nine thousand French and where 
there are also eighty-five thousand Italians, most 
of whom think Tunisia ought to belong to Italy. 

And yet if a man w'alks in the native bazaars of 
a city or along the alleys of a village in Morocco or 
Algiers, Tunisia or Tripoli, he sees the ancient life 
going on apparently unmoved, with all the romance 
of almost unbearable beauty and repose. It seems 
to him incredible that the life should be suffering—■ 
or should ever suffer—any change. 
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Here in the bazaars are the bearded sheikhs • the 
women veUed in black from inquisitive eyesthe 
little, grey, tripping donkeys loaded with willow 
osiers that bury them to the ears; negro boys bear¬ 
ing burdens in baskets on their backs ; the dancing, 
tumbUng children padding the soft dusty earth 
with brown, swift feet. There are heaped-up baskets 
of radiant oranges, pale lemons, blood-coloured 
tomatoes, red carrots, white and black grapes. The 
scent of creamy garlands of orange blossom blends 
with the fragrance of Arabian jasmine. Yonder a 
servant is chaffering over the price of the powdered 
pastries that lie in a booth flanked by soft creamy 
cheeses, honey (festooned with bees and flies), spices 
and shining dark green olives. From the dark 
Rembrandtesque interior of a caf^ float the smells of 
scented tobacco and of the burning of coffee, and 
the nasal blare of a gramophone. A travelling 
beggar, covered with the dust of many roads, asks 
for the bread that is the alms of Allah. 

Above our heads the latticed, shuttered windows 
whisper of the secrecy of Moslem houses. The 
harems turn their backs upon the streets; while 
through the gatew'ay the inner courtyard is to be 
seen, fresh with flowers and the waters tinkling in 
the cool stone basin of a fountain. Beyond the 
fountain the master of the house and his friends 
take coffee in deep-windowed shadowy rooms remote 
from the rays of the sun. 

Yet in that same city a thousand boys may be 
at school taking the same curriculum as boys in 
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Paris. Every year in Algeria and Morocco from 
seven to ten thousand students leave the schools 
able to read French and educated on European 
lines. Sons of fathers who (if they could read at 
all) could only read Arabic, these boys are free of 
the whole literature of France, scientific, fictional, 
i social. They can read Karl Marx, Anatole France. 
[ Rabindranath Tagore, and Einstein, where their 
^fathers for thirteen centuries have known nothing 
save the Koran. 

Going into a village we hear the nasal clamour 
of fifty boys* voices through a window in a mud 
wall. The sound tells of the mullah teaching them 
to memorize the Koran as they squat around him 
on the ground with an eye on his uplifted cane. 
The arrival of a camel caravan brings the new's of 
the great cities and the ports, and such picturesque 
versions of the events of the w'orld as would turn 
the wildest “ yellow ’* journalist green with envy. 
Evening comes full of the calling voices of children 
and the peaceful sound of beasts returning to the 
stable under the flight of thousands of sw^allows. 
The moon comes up across the desert of sand and 
above the naked Atlas mountains. It shines through 
the silhouettes of palms, and it silvers the dust 
clouds from the hoofs of the flocks of goats and 
sheep that are brought in by a shepherd boy. 

But that shepherd boy may be dreaming of the 
Argentine or of Brazil; and the schoolboys get letters 
from their brothers who work in the Renault factory 
in Paris. 
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These are brothers and sisters in blood and in creed. 
This shepherd lad, these boys in the village school 
and those others in the motor-car factories of Paris; 
those girls in the city harems or grinding the small 
stone domestic mills in the village home; these 
youths running errands in the streets or turning 
into the mosque courtyard at simset, with the bud¬ 
ding lawyers and chemists in the tmiversities of 
Latin Europe and the young merchants in the streets 
of Rio and Buenos Ayres—they are all part of the 
moving world of young Islam. 

The life of young Islam in those lands and in 
Europe is therefore to-day a strange blend of the 
quietude and age-long custom, the fanaticism of 
desert Islam and the clamour of revolution. The 
sultry passions and happy hilarity of Africa are 
shot through with the sharp intellectual challenge 
of Europe and the driving commercialism of the 
north. The Senussi of the oasis is faced in Tripoli 
by the Fascist from Rome. The Nigerian from 
across the Sahara, riding on his camel past the de Ituce 
hotel in Fez or Algiers, meets the curious gaze of the 
Parisienne and the group from Glasgow. Ancient 
custom is jostled by modem movement; the mosque, 
the bazaar and the camel face the lorry, the motor 
bus and the cinema; the memorizing of the Koran 
goes down before the science of modem Latin Euro¬ 
pean education; the lure of wages calls the Moslem 
youth from the mosque school to the tyre factory. 

What principle of life remains to guide him and 
give him a route to follow through life ? A rigid 
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Islam can mo longer command his assent. A material¬ 
istic agnosticism or absorption in a career turns to 
dust and ashes in his mouth like Dead Sea apples. 
There is a widespread longing among many of the 
fine spirits of the new generation for something that 
will be a spiritual guide and a moral reinforcement. 


Ill 

All the world of Islam that we have so far seen in 
these pages was first conquered for Allah by the 
scimitar. Indeed, apart from those furious war cam¬ 
paigns of the first caliphs, Mohammedanism could 
not have become a world religion. It was—as w'e 
have seen—under the uplifted sword and the cry 
from the Arabs of “ Islam or Death ” that all North 
Africa, Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia be¬ 
came Mohammedan in the first centuries, while later 
Turkey and North India fell under the fighting 
onslaught of Mongol Moslems. 

There is, how'ever, another immense range of Islam 
that stretches more than half-way round the world 
which grew up from the coming of the Moslem 
merchant, particularly the Arab, riding on liis camel 
or saihng in his dhow. Islam has always followed 
the flow of commercial currents that have run from 
the great Moslem trading centres into the potential 
markets of other peoples. 

The Arab merchant with his bags of wares— 
cotton cloths from Manchester, tobacco from Turkey, 
tin clocks from North America, coffee from South 
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America, knives and needles from Germany, glass 
beads from Czecho-SIovakia—mounts his camel, or 
climbs the side of a dhow in, say, the port of Jiddah. 
He did that ten centuries ago, though with a bag of less 
sophisticated goods to sell. He does it to-day, save 
that he is now beginning to go steerage in a liner. He 
lands at ports on each side of AfVica from Lagos to 
Durban, on every coast of Asia, and in South America. 

The tribes among whom he lands are simple 
fetish-worshipping animists. He comes among them 
a man from the great world with goods that seem 
marvellous in their eyes, and with knowledge of a 
Book. He makes up his mind to settle there, at 
least for a time. He easily finds a wife and she 
becomes a Moslem; her parents also adopt his 
religion, for the incomer is a great man and, in 
their view, rich. The village follows suit; a little 
mud mosque is built. The formula of the call, 
‘‘ Allah is great,” is easily learned, without bother¬ 
ing greatly as to what it may mean. The ways 
of the people do not need to be changed. Poly¬ 
gamy is explicitly permitted ; so is slavery. Only 
the spirit-worship is forbidden; and our Arab is 
himself by way of being a spirit-worshipper. So 
the fetishes, though put in the background, are not 
exterminated. The tribe follows the village and 
other related tribes come under the sway of Islam. 
Soon a little Moslem kingdom is foimded, with a 
sultan. A few daring spirits go out from the villages 
to the coast and sail in a dhow to Jiddah for the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. They return with glowing 
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tales of the marvellous great world of Islam of which 
they are now a part. The pride of the brotherhood 
of the House of Islam fills their nostrils. 

This simple, but drastic, process of change has 
taken place, with variations of method but identity 
of essential fact, in millions of lives. 

The process and its results differ sharply from 
those outlined in the previous chapters of this book. 
First, as has been said, it is on the whole a process of 
peaceful penetration and not, as in the other lands, 
of war. Secondly, it is a penetration of backward 
peoples and not, as in all the others, of people with 
an existing and generally higher culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. Thirdly, as a consequence, Islam is a step 
of progress among these peoples, as it brings a 
worship of one invisible God in place of primitive 
animism; whereas in the civilized areas it is a 
retarding force. On the other hand, however, once 
the animist has made the step to monotheism he 
usually makes no further advance morally. The 
mullah rarely carries him much higher than the 
medicine man. In the fourth place, in none of 
these areas has Islam accounted for the whole of the 
people, as it has done in the lands conquered by the 
sword. As a result, and most of all in Africa, 
Christianity and Islam confront one another as rival 
claimants for the leadership of the negro and other 
animist races; whereas, in North Africa and the 
Near and Middle East, Islam holds its fields absol¬ 
utely, and the task of Christianity there is to make 
an entrance into the unbroken citadel of Islam, 
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IV 

We will now swiftly look in upon the life to-day 
in those lands where this peaceful penetration of 
Islam has taken place. 

We may start out first into negro Africa across 
the Sahara from a great trading centre like Tripoli. 
In one of the caravanserais two or three score Moslem 
traders are loading their three hundred protesting 
camels with goods. They are starting upon journeys 
that their forefathers have taken for a thousand 
years. Their faces are toward the south-west. They 
are bound for a dozen different areas. The way is 
long for all. For instance, it will be three months, 
and in bad weather four months, before those bound 
for Nigeria see on the horizon the squat mighty mud 
walls, forty feet thick and fifty feet high, of the 
enormous market town of Kano. 

They bow to Mecca and the rising sun. Now the 
long trailing caravan of camels moves out in the 
pink dawn toward the desert. 

If we could take these traders and range them in 
line by the shape of their features and the colour of 
their skin, we should have at one end of a long line 
a man with a light brown skin, strong aqmline 
nose and thinnish lips and high forehead, and at 
the other a black negro with full lips, broad nostrils, 
retreating forehead and broad jaw-bones. The 
change from the lighter skin and stronger nose and 
thinner lips, from man to man all along the line, 
would be so gradual that you could hardly mark 
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the differences between one man and the next. 
Yet although the graduations were so impercept¬ 
ible, when you came to place the men from each 
extreme end side by side, the contrast between the 
pure Arab and the pure Negro would be vivid and 

startling. 

As the men move out along the desert trail and 
we have time to go from group to group we can 
hear the syllables of a dozen languages. We catch 
the dialect of half a score of different countries that 
stretch away to the west of us and to the south of 
the Sahara desert. 

For weeks the caravan moves over the fiery 
blistering wastes, the long routes of sirocco-blown 
sand, winding here among red rocks where lizards 
dart and disappear, resting there at night in the 
grateful shade of the date palms of a rare oasis. We 
realize that it was for men like these in a background 
of this sort that Islam came to birth—a primitive 
clear-cut discipline as simple and severe and absolute 
as the desert. 

The first group to leave us are the men of the 
immense territories of the French Sudan, in which 
there are probably some million and a half Moslems. 
Again a group bears away to the south. These are 
the Fulani pilgrims from Northern Nigeria. Their 
camels carry them tirelessly back south and west. 
At last the mud walls of the outskirts of Sokoto 
come into view; the chief, the Emir of Sokoto (with 
his Hausa title, the Sarki Mosoulmi or Chief of the 
Moslems), receives them. The groups who come out 
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to gaze on these travellers represent the ten and a 
half millions of Moslems inNigeria of whom some seven 
and a half million are in the Northern Province ^ 

The remainder of the caravan presses on still 
farther south into Nigeria to that strange wonder of 
the world of Africa, the colossal market of Kano— 

the mud-built, stinking, thriving commercial capital 
of Hausa Africa. 

Tawny camels, at the end of four months of desert 
trail from Tripoli, lurch through the gates under the 
mud walls fifteen miles in circumference. Within 
those walls ten thousand men, tawny and brown and 
black, Arab, Hausa and pagan negro, are chaffering. 
From the backs of the camels the bundles are lifted. 
In the bundles are bales of cotton, mirrors and 
razors, Singer sewing machines from America, 
sugar from Czecho-Slovakia, needles from Germany, 
crockery from France. Twelve thousand camel loads 
a year come into Kano. From this vast city of 
sun-baked mud in Northern Nigeria the camels go 
back again across the desert. Now they bear loads 
of beautiful worked leather which, because of the 
place where the European buys it, is called Morocco 
leather, although it comes from Nigeria. 

A new life broke in on Kano and a change came 
in the movement of Islam when the British laid rails 
from Kano to Lagos on the coast, and the snorting 
of the first railway engine sent the monkeys and 
parrots screaming with rage and fear at this mon¬ 
strous brute invading their primeval fastnesses. 

' The total population of Nigeria ifl about eighteen and a half milhon. 
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For the railway meant this revolutionary fact, that 
it became three times as quick for goods or for men 
to go from the Mediterranean shores round the 
coast of Africa to Lagos by boat and up the railway 
to Kano as to go by camel across the desert. As 
a result young Moslem merchants started out on 
that new route. So to-day there are fifty thousand 
Moslems in Lagos—a half of the total population of 
the port. 

•4 

Others from our caravan have pressed on still 
farther. In Senegal with one and a quarter million 
Moslems, in French Guinea with one million seven 
hundred thousand, in the French Niger with a 
million, the Ivory Coast with another half million, 
and Dahomey with three hundred and forty thousand, 
we see great areas of negro Islam which new 
railway, motor, aeroplane, and sea transit are bring¬ 
ing into the stream of European and American com¬ 
mercialism. 

All these fibres stretching across and around the 
Sahara are so many rootlets that will carry the 
strength of Islam into animist Africa. And when 
Islam is once at home in an Afriean village, it is 
there to defy all comers. The task of Christianity 
in Africa becomes tenfold more difficult with every 
stride that Islam makes. 

It is a very superficial Islam in nine cases out of 
ten. The negro in his forest or on his lake side is 
fascinated by the salaam and the soldierly routine 
of worship, the utterly simple idea that lies behind 
it (if he even knows of the idea) and the thought 

L 
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of being one of a strong brotherhood across the 
world. The old animism still flourishes in his 
soul. It is—as the French expressively call it—wn 
islamisme defaqade. But the pride that it engenders 
and the touch of fanatic zeal make it at once a 
citadel against Christ and a cul-de-sac that bars 
further progress in civilization. 

We have already seen how from India Islam is 
invading East Africa. But it has also for long 
centuries flowed down the African coast in Arab 
dhows, Abyssinia, an ancient Christian outpost of 
the Coptic Church in Egypt, is about half Moslem— 
and a polygamous primitive Islam at that; though 
news comes of profound and far-reaching movements 
of a revived simple Christianity that is spreading 
in that land. All down by Somaliland to Zanzibar 
the Moslem influence is strong, while in Portuguese 
East Aft-ica at Mozambique and, facing it, in the 
vast island of Madagascar, Islam has made long, 
strong strides. 

Of all the areas of the w'orld it is in Africa that 
we find Islam—now that the scimitar must, at least 
for a time, rust in its scabbard—making its greatest 
progress of steady silent saturation. One thing and 
one thing only has been proved to be always able 
to stop this onward flow. That power is a simple, 
real Christian education of young Africa, 

V 

The camel caravans from the West, combined, it 
is said, with invasions from Turkestan, carried Islam 
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into China in the years when William the Conqueror 
was seizing the throne of England ; so the chief 
Islamic centres in China are in the western provinces 
_Yunnan in the south and Kansu in the north. 

The forces of the great outer world either of 
western civilization or of Islamic politics hav^ so 
far little influence on these Chinese Moslems. They 
stand aloof, alien and superior to their Chinese 
neighbours ; they never marry their daughters to 
“ infidel ” Chinese but take Chinese girl children 
into their homes. 

Yet, on the eastern seaboard, we have a Young 
Men’s Moslem Association (in imitation of the 
Y.M.C.A.) producing Moslem literature in Shanghai, 
and as many as thirty-two mosques in Peking. 

The estimate is that the total number of Moslems 
in the Chinese republic is about ten million. 

Finally, to complete our survey, we recall how 
Arab dhows crossed the Indian Ocean, while other 
Moslems came down from India and carried the 
crescent into the Dutch East Indies or Indonesia, 
where we discover to-day thirty-five million Moslems 
of whom thirty million are in Java. The primitive 
little country mosques with a balcony of palm 
branches in place of a minaret are found in thousands 
of villages among these simple animistic Moslems. 

Remote though the Javanese Moslems are from 
the great continents of western civilization, they are 
yet on one of the world’s highways of steamship 
transit and all the movements of the West find a 
home there. We have the astounding fact that the 
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largest single mass of pilgrims to Mecca—over twenty 
thousand—goes annually from the Dutch East Indies. 
Of all parts of the Moslem world the Dutch East 
Indies—far as they are from Moscow-*ave felt 
most strongly the gales of Bolshevism. The Soviet 
idea has adjusted itself among them to an idea of 
clan-communism and has swept through the con¬ 
sciousness of millions. A tidal wave of nationalism, 
or self-determination, has followed. It is taking the 
form of a youth movement. 

This spirit of youth and nationalism can be caught 
in the titles of some Moslem periodicals of which 
there as many as sixty, circulating among the less 
than two million literate Moslems of Insulinde, 
Such titles are Young Java, Young Sumatra, Light 
of Sumatra, Revival of Islam, and so on. 

Across Borneo lies the most distant out-station of 
Mecca—the Philippines. Islam crossed to these 
islands by the little Sulu archipelago that appropri¬ 
ately appears on the map like stepping-stones from 
Borneo to the greater Philippine Islands, where the 
piratical Moslems are under the civilizing government 
of the United States of America. 

We have now looked at every part of this moving 
world of Islam, We have seen its infinite variety 
and yet felt its essential unity. The story of young 
Islam and its movements has carried us half-way 
round the world, across the two greatest continents 
and the most populous island masses. It has covered 
many nationalities and races, cultures and tongues, 
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yet it is all held together by the magic thread of the 
brotherhood of Islam. 

We have now to ask ourselves to what goal is that 
w'orld moving, and what are to be our attitude 
and action in relation to young Islam on trek into 
new life. 



CHAPTER Vn 

TO WHAT GOAL ? 

I 

Walking recently across the sun-scorched quadrangle 
of El Azhar University. Cairo, the central inteUectual 
citadel of orthodox Islam to-day. I came on a little 
cluster of students. They were grouped on the 
pavement under the arcade around an atlas open 
at a double-page map of the world. Passing into 
the purple shadows of the Abyssinian courtyard of 
the university, I saw on the floor a small pile of 
French novels of the more lurid order. Some yards 
away a student, seated cross-legged and swinging 
his body forward and backward (in the manner 
believed universally throughout the East to stimulate 
memory), was reading the Koran in sing-song to him¬ 
self. Not twenty yards away another and older 
student was reading a Christian Arabic pamphlet. 

That quiet, cloistered picture is a miniature of the 
national, racial, spiritual, and intellectual movement 
the hke of which is not to be found in Moslem 
annals. 

The world map in the atlas was a symbol of the 

fact that for the first time in history the eyes of the 

young Moslem world are turned, not in arrogant 
160 
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self-content, but with genuine inquisitiveness, upon 
the life of man all over the earth. The pile of 
French novels was a portent of the increasing flow 
of the secular and sceptical western mentality into 
the Mohammedan peoples steeped in tradition and 
age-long habit. The man reading the Christian 
pamphlet in the central intellectual citadel of his¬ 
toric Islam focussed sharply the incalculably im¬ 
portant fact that to-day young Islam is enquiring 
of the West not only its scientific and economic 
secrets, but the faith that it professes. 

The fact that all this happened in El Azhar 
University, where ten years ago neither the atlas 
—which contradicts the Koran—nor the novels, nor 
the Christian pamphlet could have entered, is a 
symbol of the fact that the innermost keep of the 
castle of Islam now has its gates open to the pene¬ 
trating forces of the new world. 

The student memorizing the Koran in the way 
familiar for thirteen centuries is, however, a picture 
of the vital fact—a fact that we must never forget— 
that behind this trek of youth there still lie the vast 
inertia, the old confident resistance of the primitive, 
unlettered, disciplined Moslem world. Across the 
Moslem world lies this immobile background of 
tradition, from wliich the adventurous spirits of the 
young generation are moving. It is like the spread 
of the ancient black tents of the Bedouin across 
the plain, while the caravan of youth strikes its 
tents and moves out from the old camping ground 
on to new tracks. 
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What, then, are the calls that we have heard as we 
have “ listened in ’’—the calls that sting the blood 
of Moslem youth to adventure out of the ancient 
ways of their race and faith ? The calls are, as we 
have seen, legion. Some are wide in their range; 
others are local. Some are powerful, others are 
weak ; some volcanic and catastrophic, while others 
are gentle, subtle and pervasive. It is not a single 
bugle, but a massed band that is sounding in their 
ears a music that thrills them, shattering sleep and 
challenging to new adventure. The music has its 
strident discords as well as its glorious harmonies. 
But it all moves forward to a theme and from move¬ 
ment to movement like some tremendous saga set 
to Wagnerian music. The end of the saga is still 
unwritten. 

Let us trace the flow of the story.through the 
movements. Some passages of unrest in a minor 
key led up to the crashing discord—the shattering 
Impact of the world war. Then, to change oiu 
metaphor, all the Moslem peoples were tossed into 
the seething crucible. Their old life was broken 
up and melted down. Islamic youth fought on 
every front. They fought against one another in 
Moslem, pagan and Christian lands. From this 
upheaval the other forces in the story sprang or 
received new impulse. 

Let us run swiftly over those forces as we have 
seen them emerge. 
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First, stormy new nationalisms lashed in fury 
against western white domination. They also tore 
the fabric of Pan-Islamism to shreds. 

These nationalisms were intensified by another 
result of the war—the increased government of 
Moslems by western Christian powers. This was 
due to the break-up of Turkey. As a result of 
nationalism and of the Peace Treaties not one of the 
great groups of Islam (outside Africa and the Dutch 
East Indies) is under the form of government that 
prevailed when the war began. Turkey has its 
new republic ; Syria, Palestine and Iraq are under 
Mandates of the League of Nations ; the Wahabis 
have captured Central Arabia; Egypt is a self- 
governing kingdom; Persia has a new plebeian 
dynasty ; Indian Islam, although still within the 
British Commonwealth of nations, shares the new 
system of progressive self-government. 

After the war two Moslem waves coming from 
opposite directions crashed into each other. The 
wave of caliphate agitation suddenly collided with 
the Turkish wave which destroyed the cahphate and 
swept the Caliph high and dry on to the beach of 
exile in a Christian land. The whole world of Islam 
was in an utterly confused turmoil of mind. The 
debate went furiously forward in every caravanserai, 
bazaar, mosque courtyard and cafe. 

Across this confused hubbub rang the strident 
call of Bolshevism. A Communist university of 
“ Workers in the East ” was founded in Moscow. 
In the Moslem Soviet republics of South-East Russia, 
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m Turkestan and in Bokhara, Bolshevism swept 
forward. The works of Karl Marx replaced the 
Koran of Mohammed in their schools, while Moscow 
ousted Mecca as the centre of salvation. In the 
streets of Constantinople, in the alleys of Baghdad 
and the industrial suburbs of Tehran, from Kabul 
in Afghanistan to the new slums of Calcutta, the 
Soviet fever ran. It has spent itself in many areas, 
but the effects are persistent. 

These six powerful forces—the world war, national¬ 
ism, increased western government of Moslems, the 
caliphate agitation, the abolition of the caliphate, 
and Bolshevist propaganda—created a seventh: a 
vehement critical debate about the civilization of 
Christendom. The commercialism of Christendom, 
its imperialistic land-grabbing, its political per¬ 
fidy, its immorality (witnessed especially by Moslem 
soldiers in the war), its quarrels—all were canvassed 


and condemned. 

On the other hand, however, Christendom’s in¬ 
ventiveness and scientific progress, its motors and 
tractors, its aeroplanes and liners, its guns and 
cniisers, its railway systems and “ wireless,” its 
educational practice and governmental efficiency, 
were admired and envied. Every alert Moslem city 



scientific thought and invention. The engine of a 
car in the desert of Iraq, the valves of a wireless 
set in Tunis, the stress on the wings of an aero¬ 
plane in Baghdad, the working of a liner’s pro¬ 
pellers by a turbine as she glides along the Suez 
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Canal—all these are of vivid interest to the Moslem 
schoolboy. 

As a result, an immense demand for European— 
and especially French—books and magazines has 
followed. In any great Moslem centre to-day— 
particularly in Algiers, Cairo, Constantinople and 
Beirut—a positive Niagara of western literature pours 
into the mind of Moslem youth. The bookshops 
have increased by leaps and bounds since the war. 
The effendi (official and professional class) in par¬ 
ticular is exposed to this saturation. Some of the 
literature is constructive ; the greater part is either 
scientific and sceptical for the more serious groups, 
or decadent and immoral for the flippant. 

European scepticism, especially of the confident, 
critical French type, has triumphed in thousands 
of Islamic minds. It is a two-edged sword for 
Mohammedanism. It is anti-Christian in aim ; but 
it is far more deadly to Islam in result. For Christi¬ 
anity can face—indeed, has faced and is mastering 
—this sceptical flood which is already out of date 
in educated Christian circles. But Islam has not 
faced it. If Islam survives it will be something 
new, reshaped from the old. 

A vigorous and fascinating movement now enters 
into the theme of our saga. A Moslem youth or 
maiden absorbed in a western novel of British girl¬ 
hood, or, as a student, watching the life of girl students 
at a western university, is conscious of a sharp 
challenging contrast to the closely guarded seclusion 
and unexercised physical powers of Moslem girl- 
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hood and womanhood. Nowhere is the contrast of 
hfe between Christian and Moslem lands so violent 
as in the life of girls and women. 

As a result, the clamour for the more open free 
comradeship of men and women daily grows in 
vehemence. Woman will live her own life and be 
free to develop her own personality. This has been 
illustrated in every country that we have touched. 
Indian womanhood, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Egyp¬ 
tian, Algerian and African—everywhere the story 
is the same of the rising demand of woman for 
a place in which to grow to the full powers of 
her personality, and the wish of the younger men 
to have girls educated so that they can be comrades 
to their men friends and husbands. The progress 
differs in the different helds. In every separate 
field, also, we find variations between the advanced 
and the backward. 

This woman’s movement is of supreme significance 
in the Moslem world. The conservatives who fight 
for the old subject-status of woman under Islam are 
absolutely right from their point of view. For the 
education and liberation of womanhood certainly 
means the break-up of the old Islamic civilization. 
And how can Mohammed’s own prestige, either as 
law-giver, as man, or as revealer of the mind of 
God, survive the freedom of woman and her equal 
status, in the light of his personal life (he died the 
husband of nine wives) and his commands and per¬ 
missions as to women in the Koran ? 

Here, then, in the response of young Islam to all 
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these calls to new ways of life, we see a trek of youth 
away from the life that has held their fathers through 
the centuries that have gone. 


Ill 

When we have said the last word, however, on 
the trek of young Islam, we fall into disastrous error 
if we forget that, so long as he is a Moslem, a man 
belongs morally, religiously, and intellectually to 
the world-wide Mohammedan brotherhood. 

For nearly thirteen centuries the Prophet’s words, 
memorized by generation after generation, and ac¬ 
cepted as the final rule of life for the state, the 
city, the home and the individual, have saturated 
and moulded the mind and spirit of the Moslem. 
True, the Turk is to-day a Turk before he is a Moslem ; 
and the Egyptian an Egyptian ; wliile the Arab 
would be infuriated at being confused with either 
the one or the other. The Javanese Moslem is 
primarily a Dutch subject, w’hile the Moro of the 
Philippines is an American citizen. The Delhi hajji 
is racially an Indian, and politically is under the 
British flag ; while the Tripolitan, Tunisian, Algerian 
and Moroccan Mohammedans are citizens of the 
Italian, French and Spanish colonial empires. They 
may even be agnostics or atheists who do not believe 
Allah exists. But they are nevertheless all members 
of the Moslem brotherhood. They are—until they 
definitely break with ftlohammedanism and join 
another faith—citizens of Islam. No nationalist 
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flame, however fierce and high, can bum out the 
lyamed Islamic loyalties of forty generations. 
Ultimately all Moslem lands form “the House of 

Islam” (Dar ul-Islam) and all non-Moslem lands 
form “ tlie House of War ” (Dar uI-Harb). 

A sense of common interest vibrates through the 
ether of the Moslem world. Mohammedan men 
“ listen-in ” across national boundaries to the news 
of other Moslems that is “ broadcasted ” over all 
the lands where they live. The spirit of national¬ 
ism has, since the war, lighted in the Moslem firma¬ 
ment a bright array of independent stars—Zaghlul 
Pasha in Egypt, Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, Ibn 
Saud in Central Arabia, and Reza Shah Pahlevi of 
Persia. Each one of these national heroes is separate 
from the others. He is an expression of the peculiar 
genius of his own land, the shining focus for the 
patriotic gaze of his own people. They even belong 
to the opposed sects of Islam ; Saud is a Wahabi, 
Zaghlul a Sunni and Reza a Shiah; while Kemal 
is an agnostic. 

The fortune of each man is, however, watched 
with intense interest by the others. All their names 
are known and their triumphs and disasters are 
discussed by Mohammedans in every part of the 
Moslem world. You may hear them on the lips 
of Turkish camel men in the khans of the Taurus 
Mountain passes, and of Indian students in Aligarh 
University; of cotton cultivators and fighting tribes¬ 
men of the Sudan, and of the leather workers and 
cattle boys of northern Nigeria; of women in the 
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harems of Tunis and the class rooms of Beirut 
University; of mullahs in the mosque courtyards of 
Damascus, and of porters on the dock side at Singa¬ 
pore ; of editors in the newspaper offices of Cairo 
and of Kabyle artisans in the tyre factories of Paris. 

The radiation of their influence is enormously 
wide. For this reason the task of the British Govern¬ 
ment may be doubled in its handling of restless 
Sudanese tribes by the fortunes of a campaign among 
the Riffi two thousand miles away in North Africa. 
In the same way the issue of the conflict between 
Kernel and the Greeks in Anatolia stirred pulses on 
the North-West Frontier of British India and caused 
sleepless nights to Dutch administrators in Malaysia. 

The influence of these national leaders lends 
heightened interest to the movements to consider 
the choice of a new caliph of w'hich the Islamic 
Congress in May 1926 was a symptom. The Grand 
Sheikh, who is Rector of El Azhar, hotly maintains 
that the election is a purely religious matter and has 
nothing to do with politics. Opponents argue with 
equal insistence that it is inevitably and inextricably 
political. A third party, following the publication 
in 1925 by Sheikh Abdurrezak of a book demonstrating 
that Koranic law does not necessitate a caliph, argue 
that the institution should remain in abeyance. The 
author was expelled from El Azhar for writing that 
book. A fourth and most important body of opinion 
argues for a permanent representative Caliphate 
Coimcil at Mecca presided over by an elected caliph 
with modernized functions—that Council to be the 
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advisory centre of a world->nde Islamic League of 

Nations.^ Can Kemal, Ibn Saud, Zaghlul and the 

rest come into such a League together ? Is their 

national and personal separatism stronger than their 

sense of Islamic unity ? At present separatism is 
certainly stronger. 

When, again, we have said the last word on the 
penetrating, disintegrating power in the Moslem 
world of the novel and the cinema, the automobile 
and the daily paper, the whole modern restless 
scientific tide of life, we make a tragic blunder 
if we forget either the many millions of peasants 
who still lie largely beyond the reach of the music 
of change or the heavy mental inertia of multitudes 
who have yet come within sound of the stirring 
trumpets. There are no accurate figures, apart from 
those for British India and Egypt, showing the pro¬ 
portion of Moslems who can read. But a careful 
analysis based on all the available facts reveals 
that, at a generous estimate, twelve millions of 
Moslems out of the two hundred and thirty-four 
millions can read, and of these not more than five 
hundred thousand are women. In a word, not five 
women in a thousand can read and not more than 
ten men in a hundred. 

This illiteracy shows that the mass of the Moslem 
world is at present beyond the direct reach of the 
printing press. It is, however, far from proving 

' The first meeting of a Council on these lines was vividly described 
In a series of throe brilliant articles to The Times of July 21, 22, and 
23, 1920, by a western-educated Arab doctor. 
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that it is beyond the voice of change. For 
instance, in the Moslem world the male population 
of a whole village will listen to a reader and will 
discuss with each other in their homes what he has 
said. Again, it has been shown all over Asia and 
even in Europe and America that the power, for 
instance, of a new bugle-call like Bolshevism to 
sweep men off their feet is far greater among the 

illiterate than among the educated. 

Where then does the truth of this matter of move¬ 


ment versus inertia rest ? 

The men who know most will dogmatize least. 
But we have had the inestimable privilege of sharing 
in a world-wide enquiry by the closest and most 
careful questioning of highly trained and equipped 
men and women of many nations and races from 
every part of the Moslem world. They are men 
and women who have given their lives to the study 


of the nature of Islam itself and the story of its 
past. They watch from close intimate quarters its 
current movements and they work in its atmosphere 
all their days. They live day in and day out in 
close contact with Mohammedan men and women 
and youth. Their witness has been tested by direct 
study of the whole world problem. 

Following them one has confidence in asserting 
that the movements of change in the life of young 
Islam described throughout this book are world¬ 
wide, deep, and transforming ; that they grow pro¬ 
gressively ; and that they do create a situation 
w'ithout parallel in the thirteen centuries of the life 

M 
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of Islam. Nor is Islam alone concerned. For the 
whole life of the world, its progress or its retrogres¬ 
sion, its peace or its war, is boimd up -with the 

direction in which the Islamic world moves in its 
new renaissance. 

For this is in the strict and rare sense a renaiss¬ 
ance of a civilization. The Renaissance in Europe 
was a period when man struck his tents and moved 
out of the age of tradition and authority (the 
Middle Ages) into the new age of quest, adventure 
and discovery. The Middle Ages ended. The Holy 
Homan Empire broke up. The birth of nationalism 
took place. Each nation made a distinctive con¬ 
tribution: Italy and Spain, Britain and France, 
Germany and the Low Coimtries, each gave great 
men and movements that began that new era in 
world history. This array of new nations made a 
new Europe. 

The renaissance in the Mohammedan world has 
now fully begun. Young Islam is at this hour 
striking its tents. The trek to a new era is starting. 
As in the Emopean renaissance, so here; it is 
a march out of the Middle Ages of tradition and 
authority (Moslem tradition and Koranic authority) 
into a new age of quest and discovery. The birth of 
nationalism is again taking place. The Holy Moslem 
Empire of the Caliph is broken, as was the Holy 
Roman Empire. And here again—as in the old 
Renaissance—every nation will make a contribution 
of genius without which the world will be poorer: 
Persia and Turkey, Egypt and Arabia, the Islamic 
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world of India and North Africa, will all bring to 
birth—indeed are already giving to us—great crea¬ 
tive spirits. 

What kind of new world may be bom out of 
this new renaissance ? 

The wonder of the situation for us is that this 
decision as to what direction that renaissance will 
take will almost certainly be made in our lifetime. 
And we can share in creating the forces that will 

determine that direction. 

It is certain that young Islam has struck its tents 
and is on the march. No one, however, can yet 
answer the questions “ ^Vhithe^ ? ” “ Under what 

banner ? ” “ To what goal ? ” 

The air is full of rival cries. Some say “ Forward,” 
others cry ” Backward.” Some declare for race 
war ; others plead for racial co-operation and world 
peace. Some work for a League of Moslem Nations 
to face in hostile array a League of European Nations. 
Others work for a w’orld fellowsliip of nations. 

Some, again, believe in a reformed and liberalized 
Islam ; others fight for the ancient ways and the 
primitive gospel of Mohammed ; still more declare 
for a frankly materialistic, scientific agnosticism. 
There is no master word; there is not even a 
“ master sword ” as there was in the beginning of 
Islam. There is to-day no accepted, supreme Pro¬ 
phet, who can sound a universal call to the world 
of Islam. 

What, then, is to happen ? What can be done ? 
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Let us examine the possibilities. 

First, can we have a liberalized Islam ? Can 
science and the Koran agree ? Conviction grows 
that the reconciliation is not possible. Islam really 
liberalized is simply a non-Christian Deism. It 
ceases to be essential Islam. It may believe in God; 
but He is not the Allah of the Koran, and Mohammed 

is not His Prophet; for it cancels the iron system 
that Mohammed created. 

The situation is summed up pimgently and clearly 
in a letter from Dr Watson. President of the American 
JIniversity at Cairo: 

It is not a question of leaving the Moslem to his 
former Mohammedan faith. It is really a practical 
question of materialism or agnosticism versus Christi¬ 
anity, A materialistic science, prevalent in Europe 
and in Egypt, is undermining all faith in the super¬ 
natural. . . . The justification for a Christian Uni¬ 
versity lies not so much in its chapel exercises or its 
ethical teachings, important as these may be, but 
in its irapartation of a view of the universe which 
will give a rightful place to God. It is interest¬ 
ing to have a Moslem boy say to one of his 
professors: “ But, sir, we of course are not like the 
students in government schools. We believe in God,” 

The same experienced and scholarly observer says 
in a letter to the author : 


It is my firm belief that the Islamic conception of 
God (if one were to press home its real logic) cuts 
the nerve of scientific reseat'nh. Let me illustrate 
the conflict between Islam andscience. 3?* 
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I was walking out in the country. A country lad 
of about eighteen years w.as on the and 1 

entered into conversation with him. I thought it 
a good chance to clear up a point that interested 
me. I said to him ; ‘‘How long does a pairn tree 
live ? ” His reply was, “ Oh ! that has not yet 
been revealed.” I thought he was putting me off, 
so I asked him again : “ But really, how ong does 
it live ? Does it live as long as a man, or longer t 
His reply again was : “ Oh 1 that has not yet been 
revealed. It will be revealed on the Judgment Day. 
Do YOU believe in the Judgment Day?” he asked. 
I said : “ I do.” “ Well,” he said, “ you wait and 
YOU will find out then.” 

He was not joking in the least. He was answenng 
truly according to liis Mohammedan conception of 
the universe, Avhich is thus : God is all-powerful. 
He does everytliing according to an inscrutable will. 
He says to this palm tree : “ Live for two years ; ” 
to that one : “ Live for twenty years ; ” and so on. 
When the Judgment Day has come, it will be possible 
to look back upon all the events of Nature and to 
see how long palm trees live. There may be some 
uniformity, or again, there may be none at all. 

In our University, therefore, we account science a 
handmaid of religion. The student is put in the 
laboratory, where he himself works an experiment 
again, again, and again. He always gets the same 
result. It is an easy and a natural thing to put 
your hand on lus shoulder and say : “ Ahmed, 

God is like that. He is a God of order and of law 
and of moral consistency. He is not a God of magic 
or of moods. You can count upon Him. You will 
find Him where you left Him.” 


If Islam cuts the nerve of research into truth, 
what has it to say to a young man confronting the 
problems of modern life ? 

Abdullah, a young educated Moslem to-day in 
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Cairo or Delhi or Angora, is faced by things that 
he cannot confute. Here before him are scientific 
certainties. He is also bewildered by utterly new 
situations that confront him as he faces a career, 
marriage, citizenship. The relationships of man and 
woman are changing. So are the relations of em¬ 
ployer and employed, of governing nation and subject 
people. In this world of changing conditions, can 
Islam say something to him that is convincing and 
dynamic as a rule of life ? 

What can it give to him to feed his soul and guide 
his action, working, say, in a government office in 
Cairo, or on a daily newspaper in Calcutta; at a 
merchant s desk in Beirut or as head master of a 
school in Angora; rimning a railway system in 
Algeria, driving motor cars in the Philippines ? 

It seems quite certain that, if Islam is what nine- 
tenths at least of the Faithful believe it to be, it 
is inconceivable either as a rule of life in a modem 
human society or as a saving principle for the soul 
of man. 


The system covering all the details of life which 
was delivered in the middle of the seventh century 
by Mohammed in Arabia and fixed in iron forms 

4 

before a.d. 900 is impossible in a.d. 1930. It is a 



the former is fixed by detailed rules, the latter appeals 
to a governing spirit and principle eternally true and 
eternally re-shaping the new hfe of each new age. 


Test the Koran at any essential point, the position 


of woman or the nature of the state, 

' > \ . 


j \ ' 


orjn^nce, 
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and it collapses. It is a fixed system of theocracy, 
conceived in a tribal desert chaos. In the modern 
world it defies every tendency of modern, demo¬ 
cratic, responsible, secular government. That is why 
Turkey has thrown the Koran over as a rule of 
the state. And if it does not rule the state, it 
rules nothing ; for the religious attitude and social 
regulations of Islam are two sides of the one com. 
They cannot be separated and remain Islam. 
Mohammedan Islam is the negation of progress 
erected into a divinely ordained system. We are 
tied by Islam to a reverence for Mohammed himself. 
Our minds, however, are appalled at the murders, 
the unnatural marriages, the cruelty, the brigandage, 
and the sensuality. As a seventh century Arab he 
was wonderful; as a twentieth century hero and 
leader, not to say saint, he is impossible. 

Has anyone, for instance, ever expressed the 
ideals of womanhood more exquisitely than Halida 
Hanum, the great Turkish woman writer ? 

Love [she writes] in any true sense is a stranger 
in our homes. Respect, companionship are outside 
of our experience. . . . We have no right to expect 
others to make us happy while we do not unselfishly 
gird ourselves to make others happy and worthy 
of their place, as our life’s chief aim. The fault is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, if we fail of attain¬ 
ing to happiness. Our men are seeing more clearly 
to-day than ever before that the welfare and success 
of our people in the coming years depend very greatly 
upon us, the mothers and daughters of our race. 
Emancipation, education, elevation intellectually and 
morally—this is to be our cherished desire. The 
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gi^stion is not “ Who will make us happy ? ” but 
fatheriam??^*^ useful to our people and our 


l^ut it was Mohammed himself who raised the evil 
old ^ab subjection of women (of which Halid6 
Hanum complains) into an everlasting law of society 
ordmned by Allah. Those aspirations which she 
expresses can neysg jbe achieved m itoHfelam'; 

Many modern liberal Moslems, however, argue 
that Islam is one religion on a level with others. 
The soul of Islam—they say—^is the idea of the 


Unity of the Godhead. That is true. But Judaism 
said that at least a thousand years earlier, and 
Christ said it with an infimtely greater richness, 
depth, and fulness of truth. Mohammed himself 


frankly took his idea of Allah from his fragmentary 
^Sdea s^ of Judaism an d Christianity. Here we are 
brought to the centre of our problem. 

If challenged to concentrate into one phrase the 
ultimate difference between Islam and Christianity, 
the writer would say it is in the conception of 


personality. 

In Islam the personality of God, of man, and above 
all, of woman, is fatally inadequate. Allah is de¬ 
scribed rightly by Islam as Sovereign, Omnipotent, 
Onmiscient, Just, Compassionate and Forgiving, 
Holy. But He becomes unholy by conniving at 
the profligacy of the Prophet, and imcompassionate 
and unjust by being pitilessly ruthless to those 
outside the House of Islam. He is impersonal, in¬ 
accessible, imapproachable, unconditioned, with no 
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law save caprice, and no way of saving man. As a 
result man is Kis puppet. “ Kismet ” becomes the 
everyday word of Islamic life. The nerve of growth 
in personality is cut by making the personality of 
God pure authority and that of man pure submission. 
There is no place for communion. The idea of the 
sonship of man to God is incredible in Islam. To 
obey the Law and die fighting for Islam is to win a 
sensuous paradise—that is the scheme of salvation. 
This does not mean that some Moslems do not have 
communion with God. Many do. There is a rich 
mysticism in many Moslem lives ; but it comes to 
them in defiance of the Koranic system and not 
because of it. 

As a result of this Islamic view of personality, 
slavery, polygamy, concubinage are divinely per¬ 
mitted (though not ordered). In consequence, as 
man is the puppet of Allah, so woman is the puppet 
of man. So this wholly false view of personality, 
divine and human, cuts at the roots of civilization 
itself. 

We desire to see every good that is in Islam. 
It is vital, however, to see it as it is in essence 
and in action. Otherwise w'e cannot truly serve the 
peoples who live w'ithin its rule. 

Liberal Islam replies that Christianity may be 
more lofty than Islam, but is “in the air.” The 
superiority of Islam over Christianity, Ameer Ali 
and others claim paradoxically, is that its moral 
demand is lower.^ In a word, Christianity is so 

* See The Spirit of Islam. 
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lofty as to be impossible for human nature. Islam 
they claim, by taking man as he is and ruling his 
life in detail is a real working religion. Let us take 
a concrete and searching example. 

Negroes in some parts of Africa are being converted 
to Islam because all Moslems, of whatever colour, 
are brothers, whereas Christians set up a hard im¬ 
penetrable colour-bar actually within the fold of the 
Church. 

Christianity holds in the abstract the lofty creed 
of world brotherhood, says the Moslem, but it does 
not work in practice. Christendom rejects brother¬ 
hood in practice, even within the Christian society 
which is the Church. Islam, on the other hand, 
makes no pretensions of world brotherhood. The 
world, for a Mohammedan, is divided sharply into the 
House of Islam and the House of War. If you are 
in, you are really in; and if you are out, you are 
out. There will be world brotherhood when all men 
are Moslems, but not before. But meanwhile all 
Moslems are of the brotherhood. There is no colour- 
bar within the fold. Take the food that Mohammed 
sets on the table and you are free of the feast; you 
can sit where you will. Reject his food ; and be 
you prince or peasant, white or black, you ate out 
in the darkness. 

What can the Christian say ? He cannot, taking 
it in the broad, deny the facts. The Moslem says 
that in this matter Christianity has been tried and 
found wanting. The Christian can reply—with 
G. K. Chesterton—that “ Christianity has been found 
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difficult and not tried.” This, however, is uncon¬ 
vincing unless he can go further and say that Christi¬ 
anity, as a working faith for all relationships, shall 
be tried and in this generation ; and that we of the 
younger generation will before God adventure to 

that end. 


V 

This leads us to ask whether, if Islam is not possible 
as a master word for the future, western civilization 
(Christendom as w'e call it) holds the key. We dare 
not, if we look back over the past, answer that western 

civilization w'ill save the Moslem world. 

In one of the rare passages of reflection which 
Viscount Grey permits himself in his weighty and 
restrained narrative of foreign affairs, covering the 
years that led up to the world war,^ he outlines the 
relationships of Christendom with Turkey under the 
blighting mis-government of Abdul Hamid with out¬ 
breaks of cruel outrage upon Christian minorities, 
and under that of his successors. It is a story of 
jealousy, fear and self-interest, in which Russia, 
Germany and Austria from different sides resisted— 
suspecting her motives—whatever move Britain 
attempted to make to effect reform. Then Viscount 
Grey asks : 

What has come of all this rivalry, tliis struggle 
for prestige and for gain ? 

The thrones of Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow are 
empty; Germany, to get on her feet, is receiv- 

• Twenty-five years, 1892-1916. 
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ing international help on terms that would once 

wilntev humiliating. The fragment of 

^ has been 

a suppliant to the League of Nations, happily with 

had“velr ° f'T annihilation. Hussm has 

milrv of terror and untold 

misery, of which we do not yet see the end. 

lack of°t^l V® twe perspective to say that 

of 11 ®ast policy was the cause 

pt all this disaster; but it may fairly be said that 

It was a sjroptom of things that were the cause, 
and It was from the Near East that the flash came 
Which fired the tr&in of dire consequences. 


Lack of idealism in Near Last policy a symptom 
of things that were the cause of all this disaster I 
How much farther back than Lord Grey’s record 
can we go and find the same terrible verdict of facts 
written in suspicion and hate, in ignorance and vice, 
in blood and anguish, across the embittered and 
blasted life of these lands. And written there so 
often by the nations that have taken and bear the 
Christian name 1 

Early in that record we see the Crusaders riding 
triumphantly into Jerusalem, their horses sending 
up fountains of blood as they stamp over mas¬ 
sacred Moslem bodies in the streets where Jesus 
walked. He walked there healing men, and at the 
last bearing on His bent shoulders a Cross on which 
He died that men might live. The Crusaders wore 
on their breasts the Cross—and wore it in the very 
act of massacre. We follow the story of the relations 
of Christian and Moslem through the confused tur¬ 
moil of the tormented centuries in which Ottoman 
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and Byzantine plotted and counterplotted, and alter- 
nately assassinated and debauched each other. 

French, Spanish. Italian, and British strode into 
and ruled North Africa and Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. German, Russian and Austrian stretched out 
hands into Asia Minor and Persia ; each elbowing 
the other out of the way. 

A sordid commercial scramble followed in this 
twentieth century in which Dutch, American, and 
British revealed a passion to control oil wells in 
strange contrast with their lack of zeal for the future 
of the Armenian. If only the Armenian mountains 
had been veined with gold, or their valleys had run 
with oil I Then one of the Powers might have 
taken that ]\Iandate for this area and these people 
which the United States could not accept at the 
end of the war. 

It is clear that western civilization and western 
science can put the feet of the Moslem world in 
the way of material progress. They can secularize 
Islam into agnosticism. They can contribute some 
ideals and habits of just government and medical 
healing. But they give no evidence at all of being 
able to save the peoples of the Moslem world ; and 
they cannot lead young Islam on its trek from the 
old to any ultimate good. 

VI 

Looking over those areas closely, the student will, 
however, find one region of life in which there has 
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been and is “ idealism in Near East policy.” It is 
the region of life which led the late Viscount Bryce, 
Ambassador to the United States, to say to the 

writer, in the last conversation that we had together, 
these memorable words; 

No inva^ in all history going into the Near East 
jrom (mtside has ever done those lands any good except 
the mtsstonartes, ^ 

Why this momentous exception ? For it is 
momentous. 

This is not the obiter dictum of a globe-trotter. It 
is the considered statement of a man of unique 
capacity. Lord Bryce had peerless historical scholar¬ 
ship, superb knowledge of the Moslem world running 
intimately into all its areas, and over its whole record, 
and he had cool, penetrating judgment. It is then 
of vital importance to all who care for the peace 
and happiness of the world, and for the future of 
the peoples of these lands to know with some pre¬ 
cision what Lord Bryce meant. For clearly the one 
force that has done and is doing good to those 
people should be advanced and sustained by the 
strong and informed help of all men of goodwill. 
Indeed, if what he said be true, to take a place 
in the ranks of these missionaries would be a dis¬ 
tinction more enviable than that of an Ambassador 
of State. 

As we have looked out over the Moslem world in 
this book, we have seen a few of the many colleges, 
schools, orphanages, hospitals and churches created 
in these areas by the missionaries. The youth of 
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Islam—men and women, boys and girls, many 
thousands of the cream of the young Moslem world- 
are playing in their games fields, training m their 
laboratories and class rooms, arguing in their rooms, 
debating in their clubs, worshipping in their chapels, 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions. These students 
will become doctors, editors, civil servants, lawyers, 
civil engineers, members of Parliament, educators, 
preachers, and above all men and women, husbands 
and wives, parents of a new type : the leaders of a 

new order of civilization in Moslem lands. 

Viscount Bryce intended to convey that what is 
happening in these missionary centres is just this: 
that the one supreme need of the Moslem world is 


being met here by the supreme gift that can be 
made. That gift is the creation of character— 
character in a new leadership; and character in 
the nations. The supreme force for creating such 
character is the power of Christian education. 

Christian education means two things that are 


at heart only one. 

It is, first, an education that reveals the world 
(through geography, history, science, mathematics 
and so on) as a world created and cared for by 
God—the Almighty Spirit revealed by Jesus Christ 
—the Father who works through moral law to achieve 
His will, which is love. 

It means, secondly, teaching what Christ Himself 
is, and what He means for the indi\udual and for 
society. It is not possible here to try to express 
this in all its fullness. The issue becomes clearer, 
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however, if in a few brief sentences we try to state 
the Christian faith. 

The Christian believes that God etemaUy is what 
we see in Christ. From the Manger to the Cross 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Love of God fully revealed 
in activity on earth. The activity of all love is 
self-giving. The life and the death of Christ give us, 
in the human scene, the perfect eternal love of God. 
So God in Christ gives Himself in perfect love for 
man and draws man to Himself. That same relation¬ 
ship of love is to exist between man and God and 
between man and man. That Jesus was perfect 
makes Him not less but more helpful to man; for it 
made Him what we as men want to be, and opened 
a way. 

God is, as Holy Spirit, our Companion here and 
now, through whom we share His love and enter 
His way of life. God the Father, God human in 
history and eternity as Jesus Christ, God within as 
Spirit is fully and absolutely One. 

He is, thus, One in a far fuller sense than is the 
Allah conception of Mohammed—just as a chord 
of music is one in a far fuller sense than a single 
note. The Allah of Islam is God transcendent. 
There He stays in lonely majesty, though the longing 
of Moslem man to bring Him nearer has broken out 
in Sufism and other forms of mystical communion. 

The Islamic view of God eternal and apart is 
true so far as it goes, but utterly untrue if it is stated 
as a full revelation of what God is. It is like a 
broken torso of a statue; a true presentation so 
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far as it goes, but utterly untrue if presented as a 
man. It is inadequate because it is a picture of 
God separate from and therefore unable to have 
communion with men. This is the cause of the decay 
of ftloslem civilization, because this absolute view 
of God transcendent in His inscrutable, awful will 
makes man cry Kismet and cease to build, create, 
educate, expand, invent, develop medicine and sani¬ 
tation, and all the agencies that heal and strengthen 

man in body, mind and spirit. 

Christ, who reveals God as transcendent, adds 
something new and absolutely central and essential to 
truth, yet absent from Islam—that God always has 
a M'elcome for man, that, in a word, “ Our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father.” In that truth lies the 
secret of the saving of man and the spring of all 
progress ; because it is the living heart of all our 
thought of the eternally growing free personality of 
man. 

Read the Koran ; choose its finest passages : then 
read the parable of the Prodigal Son. Think hard 
and long and deep on the differing conceptions of 
God and man shown in Christ’s view and Mo¬ 
hammed’s. 


VII 

If our path so far has been based on reality, four 
things are true. 

The first is that young Islam is moving from an 
old civilization towards another that is not yet born. 
The second is that neither Islam nor western civili- 
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zation nor western diplomacy nor western science can 
lead Islamic youth, or any other, either into per¬ 
sonal fullness of life or into a new order of life 
adequate to the world situation. 

The third is that Christianity has in essence the 
truth that can inspire and develop both leaders and 
peoples for this new order of life. 

The fourth is that the missionary forces have begun 
to see the supreme need and opportunity, presented 
by this movement of youth, of shaping life afresh 
after the pattern of Christ’s ideal—the vision of the 
Kingdom of God. 

There remains one thing to do : to translate the 
ideal into the actual; to carry forward to fruition 
the heroic experiment of the present missionary 
forces in the development of Christian character 
in the youth of the Islamic world. 

Has that task ever been faced? Can we see its 
outlines? Can we know something of what it 
demands of us, if it is to be accomplished? 

It is a great thing to be able to say that—so far as 
the Protestant forces of Christendom are concerned 
—at last and for the first time in history the whole 
task has now been faced by those working in the 
Moslem field. 

The Christian men and women working in all those 
areas came together in 1924, under the leadership 
of Dr John R, Mott, to look out at this great Moslem 
world as a whole, to learn from each other so that 
the perspective should be true; and then to work 
out the policy to follow and the call to sound. 
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Their picked leaders, after two years of prepara¬ 
tion met in four conferences—in North Africa, in 
Egy^t, in Syria and in Iraq. Then the trusted re¬ 
presentatives of all these areas and of India met for 
one supreme week among the olive groves on the 
crest of the Mount of Olives overlooking Jerusalem. 

Talking with these men and women, Arab and 
Egyptian, S)Tian and Armenian, British and Euro¬ 
pean and American, I began to see with new eyes 
the meaning of Viscount Bryce’s words—that of 
all invaders these alone had brought good to these 
peoples. Watehing them, sharing their best thought, 
Iiearing of their work, labouring in their formulation 
of policy for the present situation and the future, 
I began to see a new day for tlie Moslem world. 

New attitudes are demanded by this new day— 
a new orientation of mind and spirit, and a new 
leadership, at once in the Moslem Avorld and in the 
Christian world. To achieve that will demand some¬ 
thing new and heroic in our younger generation of 
western Christendom. 

First, the whole attitude of Christendom to Islam 
and to the peoples of the Moslem world must be 
made Christian. A first essential to a Christian 
attitude toward anything is to see the good that is 
in it. Another essential is to desire to share the 
good that we have w ith others. 

With regard to Islam itself as a faith this means 
that we recognize its elements of truth. It also 
means, however, that—if w'e really care for the good 
of the Moslem peoples—wx face frankly the in- 
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adequacy of Islam and present what we are certain 
is the fuller, the perfect truth in Christ. 

The first step, however, in doing that very thing 
is to present Him in our lives as western peoples. 
This calls for deep repentance for the abundant evils 
of commission and of omission that all the great 
western nations have worked on the Mohammedan 
peoples. There must be the works of repentance. 
There must be no diplomatic or commercial 
exploitation. 

Men of the world will say that this idealism would 
mean disaster. To this we reply that they do not 
know, that it has never been tried. And in any 
case it cannot work a tithe of the hideous disaster 
that has been wrought by lack of idealism. However, 
it will mean for some of the new generation bitter 
persecution and possibly the cutting off of the careers 
of some young western Christian politicians and 
business men, if they adventure in the attempt to 
bring diplomacy, railway concessions and construc¬ 
tions, oil and grain, opium and cotton dealings up 
to the standards of Christ. 

Secondly, a new attitude must be taken by the 
West toward the ancient Churches of those lands. 
And those ancient Churches must take a new atti¬ 
tude to the Moslem populations around them. 
These two changes might alone turn the whole 
movement of young life in Moslem lands toward 
the Kingdom of God. Many people have poured 
scorn on the Christianity of the old Coptic Church 
in Egypt, with its eight hundred thousand mem- 
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bcrs, and upon the Greek Orthodox Chureh in the 

Near East. • . • 

To listen to the weird chanting of the priests in 

the gloom and incense smoke of the ancient Coptic 
service in Old Cairo and in the Greek Orthodox 
service in Bethlehem, is to be bewildered and yet 
thrilled by a tormenting play of hopes and fears. 

In Bethlehem, for instance, we are in the oldest 
church in the world. We worship at the place 
where Our Lord was born. In Old Cairo we are in 
a Coptic Church built (they believe) over the home 
where Mary and Joseph with the infant Jesus lived 
during the flight into Egypt from Herod. Between 
us and the foundations of those churches flow 
nineteen centuries of running history. The service 
that we are sharing is a series of movements and 
a sequence of prayers in a dead language. How 
infinitely remote it seems to be from the needs 
of the driving, hustling, cosmopolitan city life of 
Cairo (half Damascus and half Paris) that throbs 
outside the church doors. The nationalist revolu¬ 
tion, the industrial revolution, the scientific revolu¬ 
tion, the clamour of agnosticism, of Bolshevism, of 
“ careerism ”—what can these old Churches do to 
meet these and not only to meet but to master 
them ? 

To put the question bluntly in concrete terms : 
Can we expect that any Christian from these ancient 
Churches will lead Moslem youth in this new day ? 

The splendid truth is that from some areas the 
answer “ Yes ” is already beginning to come. There 
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is new life beginning to bud and bloom on the ancient 
tree under the stimulus of new Christian influences. 

Yacoub Fern, whose father was bom in the Coptic 
Church, faced the above question for more than two 
years, first as a critical member, then as assistant 
secretary in the Cairo Y.M.C.A. He was a school 
teacher and he added to his school work service at 
the reception desk of the Y.M.C.A. from 5,80 to 
9.80 p.m. Then he made up his mind. He sailed 
for America to enter the Y.M.C.A. College at Spring- 
field. He is taking the secretarial course and will 
return for a life work with the Association. He 
represents dividends on missionary investment, for 
he is the product of Assiut College. 

John Kirmiz is an orthodox Greek from Smyrna, 
where Mr Wilbert Smith, Y.M.C.A. Secretary in 
Cairo, met him on the Association staff in 1922. 
The following September, when the Turks captured 
the city, the Association building was burned down. 
John’s father was killed and his mother died of 
exposure in escaping to Greece. Two younger sisters 
and one brother were left to his care. They reached 
Alexandria. He got a business job, and then came 
to see Mr Smith in Cairo. 

In Smyrna he had pledged his life to the Secretary¬ 
ship and had had two years’ training. Cairo Y.M.C.A. 
needed a stenographer. So he studied shorthand 
along with his work and home duties. That finished, 
he gave up business and came to the Y.M.C.A. At 
the end of a year he was made Office Secretary. In 
three years he completed the four-year course at 
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the International College in Smyrna. Now he studies 
Arabie, although he already reads and writes Greek, 

Turkish, French and English. 

As one sees men like these coming into action ; 

as one looks on those ancient churches from which 
the men have come, and upon the stored experience 
of those churches, the sense of their possibilities 

grows on the mind. 

It recalls a personal experience in Jerusalem. 
There in a strange chamber of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as a special favour, the priceless 
treasures of the Greek Orthodox Church were brought 
out: great robes embroidered with tens of thousands 
of pearls ; books whose covers were encrusted with 
countless diamonds, rubies and sapphires; head¬ 
dresses for the patriarchs and others that were one 
blaze of gold and of precious stones sparkling and 
glowing ; crosses of priceless value that dazzled with 
their jewelled brilliance. It is believed that we saw 
at least three million pounds’ worth of jewelled 
instruments of Christian w'orship that afternoon. 
But all that priceless wealth and brilliance are stored 
up and hidden in dark cupboards, while outside the 
world goes by poor and unilluminated. And all this 
in the Church built to commemorate the Christ 
who, a peasant man, poured out the riches of God 
for man in His death. 

It is a picture of the stored-up riches and light 
that lie within the ancient Eastern Churches. 

Beyond a new attitude of both Western and 
Eastern Christianity to Islam and the Moslem 
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peoples, and a new attitude of the West to the 
Eastern Churches, there must be a new attitude of 
the Western Churches to each other in face of their 
common task. We should not have that task to 
face if the Churches in the past had lived to the 
level of their opportunity. If the Church in the 
sixth and seventh centuries had been alert to its 
work, Mohammed would have known real Christian¬ 
ity and Islam could not have arisen. If, later, the 

Churches had united in face of Islam it would have 
wilted. 

A new opportunity presents itself to-day. If the 
Church fails in unity and in attitude, in strategy 
and in sacrifice, it will lose a supreme hour of God 

for making Christ King over those lands that are 
so peculiarly His own. 

Millions of the youth of the Moslem world lift up 
their faces to a new horizon. They are ready to 
step out to a new goal. They will listen to a Voice 
that will give them a master word for living their 
personal lives and for building a new order of life 
for their lands. 

Mohammed and the faith that he gave to the 
world can never give that master word, nor lead 
them to that goal. For, with all the truth that Islam 
indeed contains, it is eternally cramped within the 
walls of its origins and tied to the fatal flaws of its 
founder. It can have no place as the basis for a 
world-order or for individuals in that order. 

Western civilization can never lead them to that 
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goal. Obsessed by material wealth, obese with an 
fndustrial plethora, drunken with the miracles of its 
scientific advance, blind to the riches of tbe world 
of the spirit and deafened to the inner Voice by the 
outer clamour, western civilization may destroy the 
old in Islam, but it cannot fulfil the new. When 
the shriek of the factory whistle has drowned the 
voice of the muezzin, and when the smoke-belching 
chimney has dwarfed the minaret, obscured the sky 
and poisoned the air. young Islam will be no nearer 
to the Kingdom of God. Their bandits will simply 
forsake the routes of the desert for the safer and 
more lucrative mercantile and militarist fields. 

Nor can the Churches of Christendom, as they 
are to-day and of themselves, lead the Moslem 
peoples to that goal. Limited in their vision, 
separatist in spirit, tied to ecclesiastical systems, 
the Churches of themselves if transported en bloc 


to the Moslem world, would not save it. They 
have not saved their own civilization. They have 
not made Christian their own national foreign 
policies in relation to the Moslem peoples. They 
have not purged the western commerce that sells 
to the East and that grows rich on its oil wells, but 
passes by on the other side while the Armenian, 
stripped and beaten, lies in the ditch of misery 


Christ, however, can lead the Moslem peoples to 
that goal, and can lead the western peoples to a 


^ To say this is not to overlook tho fine relief and rescue work 
among Armenians carried on by different branches of the Christiun 
Church working together in a Chriatdike task. 
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new comradeship with them. The clear call is to 
pve our brain and our body as well as our emotion 
and our money; to think out in feUowship with 

the 

route of the new trek and the goal of the new 
pilgrimage. 


A young man or woman of the West, seeking a 
place in the world field in which to play his part, 
will find in the service of this new world of young 

every power that 

IS in him. The teacher, or the writer with the power 

to make life real in printed words; the editor or 

the artist; the organizer, the social worker, or the 

preacher, can find no greater opening for his or her 

gift than here—here in fellowship with the youth 

of Islam that is on trek in those ancient lands to a 
new world. 


Then we may hope even in this generation to ' 
begin to see on the horizon the minarets and steeples 
of that City whose walls will embrace humanity. 


Go where you will through the Moslem world, 
you will discover everywhere that loyalty centres 
always round a person. The leader who succeeds 
in capturing the imagination can command. 

The picture comes back to the mind of a missionary 
doctor at work in Mesopotamia. The life of a young 
Arab was at stake. He could only be saved by trans¬ 
fusion of blood from a healthy man. Tlie doctor 
told the youth’s family and asked from which of 
them he could take the blood. Father, brothers, 
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cousins, all refused to be lanced to give their blood 
even for their own kin. 

The white doctor saw one way only of saving the 
life. He took that way. He lanced his own body 
and gave his blood to save the young Arab. 

A window opened in the spirit of those watching 
Arabs. New light poured in. They were amazed. 
This was something that had never come into their 
lives before. From that day that doctor has been 
able to do what he will with those Arabs, and no 
man dare harm a hair of his head. 

“ He is our brother now,” they say of the doctor 
to one another. “ His blood is in our veins.” 

What was it that made that doctor able and will¬ 


ing to give what they would not give even for their 
own brother ? It was not the doctor simply, but 
Christ in him, giving His blood again for man. The 
■ difference between the refusal of the Arabs and the 
readiness of the white man to pour out his blood 
for them was not the difference of race. It was the 
difference of lordship. It was the difference between 
Mohammed and Jesus Christ. 
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